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College Librarianship and 
Educational Reform 


By J. H. SHERA 


I admit that the aims, methods, and subject matter of American education are so ill 
defined that anybody might think that he could do better with it. Still one shudders to 
note that every citizen entertains the conviction that he is an educational expert of the 


most significant variety.” 








T WAS grizzly-headed dyspeptic 
Thomas Carlyle, was it not, who was the 
authority for the assertion that a “true 
university is a collection of books’? 
Mark you well, this austere Scot did not 
add: A collection of books administered by 
a trained librarian. But, even the most 
sanguine librarian knows that Carlyle’s 
definition is incomplete. Hence has arisen 
that hydra-headed problem of integrating 
the library’s functions with the other ac- 
tivities of the college—a problem that has 
sought solution again and again, only to 
emerge indissoluble as ever. Why, then, 
have we failed so completely to achieve an 
adequate synthesis between the library and 
the academic world? There is nothing in- 
tricate, elusive, or involved in that quad- 
rilateral relationship between librarian, 
faculty, students, and administration. 
Their lines of approach to common prob- 
lems must ultimately converge, their re- 
spective goals must eventually be identical. 
Hence they should never work at cross 
purposes—but they all too frequently do! 
We rejoice in the library as the heart of 
the university, but are compelled to admit 
that all too often its beat is not synchro- 
nized with the academic pulse. 
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A brief retrospective glance may be 
clarifying. We have seen the college li- 
brary begin as a mere adjunct to the class- 
room, a position slightly analogous to the 
laboratory of today, administered by a part- 
time professor or retired member of the 
faculty. Emerging from this chrysalidic 
stage, the library achieved maturity with 
the coming of the professional librarian 
and his trained staff. Expansion followed 
expansion; exhibition cases lined the cor- 
ridors; the reserved book department was 
inaugurated; college students became in- 
cunabula conscious; graduate reading lists 
appeared ; courses in the use of the library 
were added to the curriculum; readers’ 
advisers helped the student to orient him- 
self in the complicated world of books. 

Then someone, now happily forgotten, 
envisaged a stalwart college youth sprawled 
in a luxurious arm chair, a volume of Elia 
propped upon his heaving, numeral-en- 
crusted breast, avidly absorbing the wisdom 
of the ages, and the browsing room was 
born—the browsing room replete with all 
its paraphernalia of pseudo-bibliophilism, 
the overstuffed furniture, the paneled book 
cases, the blazing fireplace, not to mention, 
of course, the Sunday afternoon lectures on 
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the lure of books, by members of the Eng- 
lish department. No one stopped to con- 
sider that college students had not the 
slightest idea how to browse, that browsing 
as an art in itself is the child of a well spent 
leisure, that there can be no leisure in the 
mad hurly-burly that is college life today. 
Rather, the typically American procedure 
was followed in the belief that the mere 
presence of the physical attributes would 
somehow instill the spirit that gives life. 

All this was, of course, expensive, so 
there came into being the “Friends of 
the Library” movement—friends whose 
friendship could be interpreted in terms of 
“checks and balances.” Thus the library 
reflected the feverish activity and diffuse 
expansion that characterized all academic 
life. 

Scant concern was manifest over the re- 
sults obtained and few techniques were 
developed for their accurate measurement. 
No one ever completely answered Guy 
Lyle’s question as to whether these were 
merely “costly fads.”” Wishful thinking 
was galvanized into incessant activity until 
ingenuity began to exhaust itself and li- 
brarians found themselves confronted by 
professional stalemate. 

Relief was sought in speculation as to 
the future of college librarianship. We 
began to seek for underlying basic prin- 
ciples only to discover that we had no 
guiding professional philosophy. So busy 
had we been with the decoration of our 
bibliographical wagon that we had for- 
gotten that we had no star to which it 
could be hitched. Efforts to supply one 
have failed—failed, as we said at the be- 
ginning, because of our inability to corre- 
late the functions of the library with the 
objectives of the college in its entirety. 
But what are the objectives of the college? 
We get only confused answers in reply. 
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We will agree with Randall and Good- 
rich that “the functions of the library will 
depend directly upon the aims of the in- 
stitution which it serves,” and that “these 
aims must be the beginning of any con- 
sideration of the library itself.” But what 
are the aims of education “at the college 
level’? 

Seven years ago, in the pages of the New 
Republic, a recent college graduate was 
finding comfort in the fact that the “race 
between education and catastrophe is being 
run by tortoises, and not by jack rabbits; 
education may still save civilization.” ‘To- 
day the velocity of catastrophe has been 
accelerated to an unbelievable degree, while 
education lags far behind. It is not idle 
inquisitiveness, then, that prompts the li- 
brarian to speculate as to the goal of our 
collegiate system; upon it depends the 
whole future of educational librarianship. 


“TLLITERATES WITH A DEGREE” 


E. C. Kyte of Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, has recently told a group of 
Eastern librarians that students emerge 
from college “illiterate, having no ac- 
quaintance with letters, but illiterate with 
a degree,” and that though the university 
has given them its mark of approval, li- 
brarians know that mark “‘to be a lie.” 

These are indeed stern and uncompro- 
mising words, but the fact remains that the 
outstanding characteristic of our higher 
educational system is the universal lack of 
enthusiasm for it on the part of both stu- 
dents and faculty. Yet, students are en- 
tering college in ever-increasing numbers, 
not because of parental duress, and cer- 
tainly not because they believe it particu- 
larly advantageous economically (the 


depression with its hosts of unemployed 
college graduates ended all that) but be- 
cause the supposed necessity for a college 
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education has so completely and ineradi- 
cably fused itself into our social mores. So 
the baccalaureate degree becomes a mere 
shibboleth in our schizophrenic societal 
ideology. Not for the love of learning or 
intellectual adventure, but from fear of 
social conspicuousness does the under- 
graduate consent to swallow the academic 
pill, provided that it be small and suff- 
ciently sugar coated. But despite its 
infinitesimal size and saccharine exterior a 
surprisingly large number gag at its ad- 
ministration or disgorge it completely. 


TRUSTEES SCORED 


If, then, higher education be the colossal 
and expensive disappointment that it is, 
what are the elements that make it so? 
They are, indeed, legion. Because of ever 
increasing enrollment, classes are growing 
larger and larger with the result that more 
and more instructors are forced to retreat 
to the lecture method with consequent de- 
struction of the vital personal relation 
between student and teacher. The patho- 
logical emphasis is on grades with its 
unlimited abuses, hand-shaking, course- 
picking, and plain dishonesty. The result 
in most colleges is loss of the liberal tra- 
dition and the substitution of more and 
more subjects to the course of study until 
the “course”’ itself became the core of the 
curriculum. The perennial examinations 
have ceased to be periods of intellectual 
inventory and have degenerated to mere 
exhibitions of mental gymnastics; stripped 
of any appeal as challenges to growth and 
development they are feared by students 
and dreaded by the teaching staff. Higher 
education itself is lost as to whether its 
true aim is the instruction of the young 
or the promotion of furibund research— 
research sanctified as “pushing back the 
frontiers of knowledge.” Permeating the 





system flows the influence of the university 
corporation or governing board of trustees, 
that nondescript agglomeration of big busi- 
ness men, lawyers, prelates, and politicians, 
obsessed with money-madness, destitute of 
any qualification for the offices they hold. 
Until the weight of their stultifying influ- 
ence is lifted, there can be small hope for 
marked educational advance. Above all 
rises the eternal hubbub from the alumni, 
its importance inversely proportionate to 
its volume, concerning itself with every- 
thing about the educational system except 
that which really matters. 

What are the results on the student 
body? Intellectual curiosity and enthusi- 
asm are almost negligible. Reading is con- 
fined to textbook assignments and many 
boast of doing little of that. Campus con- 
versation is replete with sex, sports, dates, 
and small talk, the more ungrammatically 
expressed the better. Serious magazines 
are ignored while the Saturday Evening 
Post, Popular Mechanics, College Humor, 
and the “wood pulps” are worn to shreds. 
Any attempts at serious discussion quickly 
degenerate into puerile exhibitions of ig- 
norance, sophistry, credulity, and preju- 
dice. Extra curricular activities that have 
any real educational value—honors work, 
forensics, music, dramatics, college publi- 
cations—interest only a limited few. 


AN ASTOUNDING PRONOUNCEMENT 


Bad as are the results of the present 
system on the student body, the influence 
on the instructional staff may be even 
worse. Advanced degrees are sought and 
“research” engaged in, not because of any 
sincere intellectual drive but for the op- 
portunities they offer for promotion. 
Young instructors emerge from graduate 
school without the slightest preparation 
for that profession which they are to prac- 
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tice. At its best this faculty gives us the 
occasional great teacher, a Bliss Perry or 
a “Billy” Sumner. At its too frequent 
worst we get such an astounding pro- 
nouncement as those unctuous words of 
Nicholas Murray Butler: “An educated 
proletariat is a constant source of dis- 
turbance and danger to any nation.” 

In this mad, chaotic academic world that 
we have pictured it is most pertinent to 
ask: “What price librarianship, now?” 
The assumption that the not far distant 
future will produce a complete revolution 
in American higher education seems not 
unjustified. By this is not meant the con- 
tinuous process of half-hearted tinkering 
with the system that is going on about us. 
American education must be razed to the 
ground and built anew, built anew upon 
a solid philosophy, a philosophy which sees 
clearly the true objectives of education 
and follows them relentlessly. 

Many questions, however, must be an- 
swered first. If we assume that education 
can have a liberal purpose, and that the 
college can be a fountain-head of ideas; 
if we say tentatively that the college exists 
for the purpose of acquainting young men 
and women with functional knowledge and 
the methods by which such knowledge is 
created and criticized, is this knowledge to 
be general or esoteric? Is the curriculum 
to be adjusted to the many or the few? 
Are we all capable of education in terms 
of ideas? Finally, if the ideal curriculum 
is found, what of the issue between free- 
dom and compulsion? We have heard 
much about the evils of compulsion and the 
virtues of academic freedom. Can we ask 
students to accept unquestioningly an edu- 
cational process that the philosophers think 
best for them? 

The answers to these questions will dic- 
tate the future form of the new learning. 
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Hope that they can be answered springs 
from those sporadic radical experiments in 
reorganization that are being developed at 
such centers as Wisconsin, Yale, and Chi- 
cago. What sort of new academic phoenix 
will arise from the ashes of the old order 
is yet far from certain, but whether it be 
the experimental college of Meiklejohn or 
the general education and higher learning 
of Hutchins, one thing seems clear: there 
will be a greater and greater emphasis 
upon the use of books. Are librarians 
equipped to assume these added responsi- 
bilities; are they capable of meeting the 
challenge that the future of education 
flings to them? I submit the obvious fact 
that they are not! 


A GLOorIFIED ARTISANSHIP 


We have, I believe, reached the point 
in our analysis where it is time to confess 
that the practice of librarianship which we 
have been endeavoring to dignify by the 
name of science is at best little more than 
a glorified form of artisanship. Only 
pseudo-professional in its approach, it is 
degenerating into a form of master crafts- 
manship which, given the rules of the game, 
almost any individual of reasonable intelli- 
gence and aptitude for bibliographical 
mechanics can adequately perform. We 
have yet to establish conclusive proof that 
the rules of the library trade can any better 
be learned in the classroom than in actual 
practice; this we tacitly admit when, for 
one reason or another, we accept years of 
experience in lieu of professional training 
in librarianship. We are seeing the library 
school submerged in wave after wave of 
vocationalism, a vocationalism not only bad 
for the library schools but bad for the pro- 
fession as a whole. 


Every true profession 
requires for its continuous development the 
existence of centers of creative thought; 
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the extent to which library training schools 
abandon creative thought and degenerate 
into trade schools determines the extent to 
which librarianship itself must degenerate 
into a trade. 

But what are the creative aspects of 
librarianship and the intellectual content 
of its discipline? Are they to be found in 
the minute descriptive bibliography of a 
Wilberforce Eames or an A. W. Pollard, 
in Lester Condit’s microscopic examina- 
tion and measurements of type specimens 
from the pages of incunabula? Or will we 
find them in the newer concept of scholar- 
ship which concerns itself with the social 
implications of the library? Or are they 
to be found at all? 


EXPERIMENTATION ONLY ANSWER 


Only experimentation can answer this 
agnosticism; experimentation that may 
have to begin with the complete demolition 
of our present library schools, at least so 
far as training for college and university 
librarianship is concerned. For these 
schools have been breeders of mediocrity 
even as have the colleges and universities 
to which they, like barnacles, have been 
attached. 

In the beginning there must be a com- 
plete divorce between training for public 
librarians and that for library workers in 
the educational fields. Their approach, 
their content, their materia bibliographica, 
are so unrelated that any attempt to com- 
bine the two must end in chaos—they have 
little in common but the books they handle 
and the pen and ink they use. This must 
in turn be followed by further breaking 
down of training for college librarianship 
into subject-matter fields. It is well and 
good that college librarians be required to 
make extensive study of college adminis- 
tration and general educational methods 





in their present state of flux. Surely every 
college librarian should keep at his elbow 
for constant reference Hutchins’ slender 
but pregnant volume on The Higher 
Learning in America and read it religiously 
once a week. But this does not go far 
enough. We must recognize that the 
minutiae that are our present library tech- 
niques are but means to a higher end, a 
mere skeleton which must ever be subor- 
dinate to subject specialization. As new 
forces in education grow and expand, it 
may very well become as absurd to think 
of one librarian administering to all 
branches of the university as it now is to 
suggest that one professor teach all sub- 
jects. We must have library specialists 
in botany, chemistry, sociology and all the 
other major fields of learning. One ex- 
ample will suffice. When Yale University 
sought for a keeper of its rare books, did 
it go to an accredited library school, spread 
its desiderata before them and ask, ‘“What 
have you?” It did not. Rather it went 
to its own faculty and chose one who prob- 
ably knows very little about library tech- 
niques but a great deal about the scholarly 
approach to bibliography. In short, it 
chose that eminent Boswellian, Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, and no one can condemn 
the choice. This is the direction that li- 
brarianship must take under the impetus 
of the new movements in educational re- 
form. Library schools as we know them 
today, then, should disappear, but library 
training will recrudesce as departments of 
library science within the main subject di- 
visions of the university. 

Finally, college and university librarians 
in their professional associations should 
unite unequivocally with those courageous 
and advanced leaders in the educational 
field, and work with unmitigated zeal for 
a revitalized spirit in higher education. 
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This is no invitation to an easy and pleas- 
ant task. It will require forthright and 
venturesome leadership which, unfortu- 
nately, the profession does not now seem to 
possess. It will mean challenging intel- 
lectual dishonesty and sham in high places 
even when those high places control our 
purse strings. Worst of all there can be 
no guarantee of success. We do not know 
how close to the brink of catastrophe our 
civilization stands. In our fumbling ef- 
forts we may help only to push it over. 
But should we, by uniting our efforts with 
those of our progressive colleagues, help to 
salvage education the reward would be 
very great indeed. 


This, then, is the choice that lies before 
us. Wecan either continue to tinker with 
and polish our well learned techniques, as 
we have been doing for so long or, with no 
assurance of success, we can demolish the 
old defunct system and build anew. Con- 
sciously, by deliberate action, or uncon- 
sciously, by continuing to drift as we have 
been drifting, we are going to make that 
choice. There is little doubt as to which 
we shall choose. But so long have we been 
mistaking shadows for realities that one 
cannot suppress the wish that we might, 
like the prisoners of the Platonic cave 
myth, cast off the shackles of our inde- 
cision—and face the light. 


3) * KE 


Librarians Declared a Timid Lot 


NE of the most vigorous speeches 
made at the Midwinter Conference in Chi- 
cago was by J. O. Modisette, chairman of 
the Louisiana State Library Commission, 
who spoke briefly but pointedly at the open 
meeting of the Library Extension Board on 
state legislative programs, December 28. 
Scoring librarians for the timidity of their 
approach to appropriating bodies, he said in 
part: 

LisBRARIES DESERVE SUPPORT 

“Libraries are institutions of education 
and culture and should be ranked along 
with the state departments of education 
and state universities as of equal impor- 
tance. The triumvirate should have equal 
support financially. The schools take a 
child at six and turn him out at eighteen; 
the college or university takes him until 
he is twenty-two or twenty-five, and lets 
him out as no further concern of theirs; 


the public library is busy educating him 
from the cradle to the grave. 

“Lack of recognition of the library’s im- 
portance will continue until librarians as a 
profession rise and make a stand for what 
they know they ought to have. As a group 
they are timid and modest. They ask au- 
thorities for much less in the way of ap- 
propriation than they need for good service, 
and accept a pittance with gratitude. If 
they are turned down entirely—they apolo- 
gize to the legislatures and politicians for 
having asked for any funds at all! What 
they should do is to stand flat footed and 
four square for the library’s just due, and 
when the politicians are convinced that the 
librarians mean what they say and that the 
library’s constituents want library service, 
then and then only will appropriations for 
libraries come in abundance as_ they 


should.” 














Detroit’s Adult Education Service 


By RUTH RUTZEN 


- the ultimate purpose of 


library service is the same, the large li- 
braries with their varying organizations 
differ in the set-ups by which they hope to 
accomplish this purpose. The organization 
in the Detroit Public Library is based on 
the theory that the library’s position in the 
field of education rests primarily on a well 
qualified staff. 

A principle enunciated many times by 
the librarian is indicated in his reports of 
1925 and 1926 in these words: “Self edu- 
cation through books is no mere idle say- 
ing but it is a long labyrinthian trail. The 
purposeful use of books has been the study 
of educators for ages. Latterly, the popu- 
lar and communal use of books has fallen 
into the hands of a special class of servants 
of modern type—the trained librarian of 
today.” And again: “Unless library serv- 
ice is to be a mere useless conveyor system 
of automatic mute processes, the impor- 
tance of a professionally trained staff can- 
not be overemphasized lest the institution 
lose the attributes of an educational 
agency.” 

The special departments were conceived 
and built around this principle of a highly 
competent individualized service which 
they maintain, functioning only as book- 
service centers without the handicap of 
routine loan processes. Though this prin- 
ciple holds for all departments and 
branches, the large crowds and scattered 
subjects make it less effective in the cir- 
culation department. 
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With this emphasis on the qualifications 
of the general staff, there has always been 
a recognition that the necessary routine 
processes should be removed from the 
actual book service points and that the 
professional staff should be freed entirely 
whenever possible from such detail work. 


BEGUN ABOUT 1922 


Adult education as it was implied in a 
readers’ advisory service made its appear- 
ance in the Detroit Public Library shortly 
after the opening of the new building in 
about 1922. At that time it meant a desk 
in the open shelf room of the circulation 
department and a specially designated as- 
sistant to handle requests and to bring to 
users of the room a consciousness of this 
more special service. A few years later it 
became necessary to establish the readers’ 
adviser in a small separate room, admirably 
placed between the large delivery hall and 
the open shelf room. This provided more 
adaptable arrangements for consultation 
and space for a separate collection. Be- 
sides the Reading with a Purpose series, 
this collection included all titles recom- 
mended in the series, and any other books 
which had proved especially useful with 
one group or another, and later those which 
appeared in Miss Felsenthal’s list. Beyond 
that the books which were useful as tools 
because of bibliographies or which had par- 
ticular informational value were held here 
also. 

In 1927 the position of educational di- 
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rector of reading was created. Under this 
position the stimulation of good reading 
was further fostered by a program of talks 
on books and reading within and without 
the libraries, which were usually followed 
by chats after the meetings and conferences 
at the library. The resignation of the 
person doing this work brought it to a halt 
in 1928. However, in the last few years, 
as will be described later, the program has 
been carried on at least in part. 

During these years, several adult edu- 
cation councils were formed but for vari- 
ous reasons did not become permanent. 
All were aided by the library in very con- 
crete measures, by special staff appoint- 
ments and secretarial assistance. At pres- 
ent there is again a movement to organize 
a committee of workers in the field which 
may lead to the formation of a council. 


QUESTION THEIR APPROACH 


In 1931 and 1932, when circulation 
figures soared and all our resources were 
under a great strain, we were putting to 
ourselves such questions as these: What 
is the place of adult education in a general 
library service? Must adult education ac- 
tivities remain specialized in scope and 
character? Why are we not justified in 
assuming that our volume distribution of 
books is an ipso facto indication that we 
are an important factor? Is it possible and 
should the program mean more than is set 
forth in the three requisite functions as 
given in the report of the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education? What is 
the net result of an advisory service which 
must limit itself to a few hundred in a 
metropolis? Would our contribution be 
more marked if the general staff were made 
more conscious of the part it could play in 
promoting the service ? 

At that time it seemed as though the 


readers’ advisory service had worked itself 
into a pocket, giving service to a limited 
number, through reading lists, and pro- 
viding a nice special service by way of gen- 
eral reading recommendations and book 
reservations to a restricted group of others. 
Yet countless others who needed the same 
service had to be satisfied with hasty and 
somewhat mechanical treatment in other 
parts of the department. 

Our first efforts aimed only at bringing 
about a closer relationship between the 
readers’ advisory room and the open shelf 
room through leisurely service in the open 
shelf room, so that the need for more defi- 
nite assistance could be discerned. At the 
same time we became aware that many 
books in the collection in the readers’ ad- 
visory room were standing idle when the 
same titles were at a premium in the open 
shelf room, and though they were available 
for general service, tended not to be used. 
The first heavy reductions in the book fund 
came at this time and we were making 
every effort to stretch our resources. After 
a six months’ study we transferred this ma- 
terial (with the exception of tools) to the 
general collection where it all went into 
full use immediately. Miss Jennie Flex- 
ner’s set-up in New York without a dupli- 
cate collection helped to dispel some of our 
fears. 

We began to realize that promotion of 
this work could come only through as- 
sistants who were conversant with the pur- 
pose, tools and techniques, and that only 
those who participated would become so 
conversant. Compared to special depart- 
ments our scope was broad; therefore we 
sought to bring about greater and more 
definite knowledge of books within given 
fields on the part of certain assistants. 

As a beginning we set up what we called 
a readers’ advisory staff made up of some 
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nine or ten senior assistants in the depart- 
ment. Each assistant has a section of the 
classification for which she is responsible, 
to the extent that she will have a knowledge 
of the titles in her section, will be responsi- 
ble for recommending replacements and 
duplication as well as withdrawals. In 
theory we were stressing a plan not so far 
removed from that which was later sub- 
mitted by Peyton Hurt at the conference 
in Denver. 

In our first efforts we worked from the 
open shelf room only, increased the staff 
scheduled, and made provisions so that each 
assistant would be free to use whatever 
time she needed for any one person. This 
did not work out and a readers’ advisers 
room was again made available. Besides 
the tools, the room was used for special 
exhibits, a display of reading courses, the 
Leisure League series, bulletins on radio 
programs offered by the University of 
Michigan and others, publicity on special 
lecture series sponsored by the Art Insti- 
tute, and displays of books when that 
proved feasible. 

This room is staffed most of the time, 
though many times requests for service 
come from the open shelf room. Under the 
set-up the assistant taking the request may 
or may not make the recommendations, 
and without doubt this is a weakness, a 
weakness overcome in part by the fact that 
for requests on special subjects someone 
with a good knowledge of material avail- 
able will be making it. 

In connection with this we gave con- 
siderable time last year to a study of Gray 
and Leary’s What Makes a Book Read- 
able. One assistant made a digest explain- 
ing something of the method and outlining 
the most easily recognized factors. To this 
was added a supplemental list of the 350 
books analyzed, arranged according to dif- 





ficulty as established by this method. With 
this as a partial background we set out to 
have each assistant select and grade in three 
classes what she considered the most read- 
able and least difficult in her classification 
sections. We hasten to add that this is 
a very ambitious undertaking and though 
we have set aside a small collection in the 
readers’ advisers room, it is for study pur- 
poses primarily and we need to spend con- 
siderable time on this project. Needless 
to say, we are not trying to grade these 
books on the Gray and Leary measure- 
ments alone, but we are trying to become 
conscious of some of the more important 
factors. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH PAMPHLETS 


We are carrying on also an experiment 
in the use of pamphlet material for general 
reader use. To save the expense of cata- 
loging some of this material we are keep- 
ing departmental records only with a rough 
classification. Others are cataloged under 
subject only, and some are cataloged in full. 
In the corridor outside the readers’ 
advisory room we have a large rack 
which displays about fifty pamphlets at a 
time. 

Our purpose in experimenting with un- 
cataloged material is based on the assump- 
tion that we would be in a position to use 
many copies for a limited time and then 
withdraw them for something else, with- 
out building up what seems like an un- 
necessary cataloging cost. The rack bears 
the sign, “Short Books on Timely Sub- 
jects,” and the Headline Books, Basic 
Books, separate titles like Mr. Sanderson’s 
Social Credit, and others are displayed 
also. Besides the Reading with a Pur- 
pose courses we provide sale copies of 
the Leisure League and Public Affairs 
pamphlets. 
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IN THE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


It would seem that the very specific pro- 
gram of the parents and teachers room of 
the schools department would be recog- 
nized as adult education in even its most 
precise form. A staff of six chosen for 
training in children’s work, and experience 
and understanding of the problems brought 
forth by parents and other adults working 
with children, provides books and guidance 
for parents, teachers, and community group 
directors on problems relating to children 
from pre-school years through adolescence 
—their development, health, education, be- 
havior, recreation, and reading. 

Both a reference and a circulating col- 
lection of books for and about children are 
maintained, which include selected books 
and pamphlets on all phases of child psy- 
chology, education, and children’s litera- 
ture. 

Especial attention is given to parents fol- 
lowing prescribed courses in parent educa- 
tion or with specific behavior problems in 
the home. Bibliographies are compiled, 
whenever requested, on any subject per- 
taining to children or to their reading. 
Students and instructors interested in 
courses in child training, and directors of 
social or child-welfare agencies and of 
church organizations make use of the par- 
ents and teachers room. 

Book talks on certain phases of child 
health and training are given by various 
members of the staff whenever requested by 
clubs or groups interested in child better- 
ment. Each year a booth is maintained at 
the annual Child Health Institute held by 
the J. L. Hudson Company and spon- 
sored by the Detroit Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Books are dis- 
played, and visitors to the library booth 
are invited to leave written requests for 
material on any problem in child training. 


In this way many parents, who later be- 
come users of the library, are first intro- 
duced to the resources of the parents and 
teachers room. Many lists are distributed 
gratis on such subjects as prenatal care and 
infancy, sex hygiene, creative expression in 
children, character training in the home, 
the exceptional and the unadjusted child. 

Great care is taken in doing individual 
work with parents who bring their prob- 
lems to the library to find the kind of ma- 
terial that each would be able to use; also 
to direct them to other agencies in the city 
that may be able to help them more spe- 
cifically. 


ASSISTANCE TO GROUPS 


If adult education in public libraries oc- 
casionally seems to be at an impasse, is it 
because practically all other agencies in the 
field are sponsoring group activities and 
our organization, directed at the indi- 
vidual, is handicapped in meeting the needs 
of groups? Without a special department 
such as Cleveland’s Extension Department 
for Adult Education, we are not prepared 
to furnish book collections to groups as a 
general rule. Though the circulation de- 
partment is not organized for such a serv- 
ice, we have given assistance chiefly to the 
training groups for the emergency pro- 
grams, and, in some instances, to the work- 
ers’ education groups and a few others. 
It is very disconcerting not to be able to 
serve the many who are seeking our help. 
Adequate service would rest on substantial 
book funds and some kind of an organiza- 
tion. 


Book DIscussIoNs 


Since 1934 book discussions have been 
carried on systematically. One person 
holding a half-time position gives much of 
her time to this work and arranges for talks 
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by other staff members. One branch staff 
has for several years carried on informal 
group discussions on books at the branch 
at regular times during the winter season. 
Besides the meeting in the branch they are 
now also meeting with groups outside of 
the library. The project in this agency 
has become well established and is proving 
most worth while, affording an example of 
what can be accomplished in this direction. 

Are these adult education activities in a 
library or is this merely library work? 
Whatever it is, ultimately it will depend 
on new conceptions of the work on the 
part of general staffs. The number of 
circulations per assistant will not afford 
a practical yardstick for measurement of 
service. 

Not long ago a radio script writer chose 
the public library as a subject for his com- 
ments, and referred to the library as the 
happy hunting ground for the fact-finder. 
Is it not true that our organization has 
been developed for the fact-finder, for the 
person who knows what he wants at least 
in general terms? And is it not too true 
that our personnel has been trained pri- 
marily in the fact-finding function, so 
that the problem rather than the person 
requiring assistance becomes the major in- 
terest? Are we going to be able to build 
up a parallel organization that will have 
its own approach and techniques based on 
our growing knowledge of the reader, his 
interests, and the books required? 

The reference and research aspects of 
the organization need to be strengthened 
and increased, and we are not implying 
that this phase of the work should be 
changed or curtailed. However, arrange- 
ments necessary for a reference service can 
easily be handicaps in a service which 
should be devoted to much broader needs 
of the general reader. 





To Stimulate Book Ownership 


THE committee of librarians working 
with the College Library Advisory Board 
on a clearing house of information regard- 
ing innovations and improvements in 
college library procedures reports that 
Annie L. Craigie, librarian of Denison 
University, has prepared a four-page mim- 
eograph statement, describing procedures 
at Denison for stimulating the ownership 
of personal libraries by individual students 
and fraternities. “Twenty-five copies of 
the statement are available for distribution. 
College librarians wishing to secure one of 
these may do so by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Ohio chairman 
of the clearing house committee, Elizabeth 
M. Richards, Flora Stone Mather College 
Library, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

BLANCHE PricHARD McCrum, Member 
College Library Advisory Board 


Oberly Award Offered 


Tue Oberly memorial prize, in 
memory of the late Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly, will be awarded this year for the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture 
and the related sciences. The prize 
amounts to $100 this year. 

Four copies of each bibliography entered 
for this prize should be in the hands of the 
chairman of the Oberly Memorial Fund 
Committee before March 31, 1937. They 
should be addressed to Gilbert H. Doane, 
director of university libraries, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, plainly marked 
“For Oberly Prize Competition.” 

Three copies of each bibliography sub- 
mitted will be returned to the compiler, 
and one copy will be deposited in the li- 
brary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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TRUSTEE NEWS Be 


Certification As a Trustee Sees It 


By LENORE W. SMITH 


Th. Trustees Section of the Amer- 


ican Library Association, at the Midwinter 
Conference in Chicago in December, 1936, 
passed a resolution approving the certifi- 
cation of librarians. By so doing, the 
great body of library trustees was called 
upon to add their indorsement to the work 
that the American Library Association and 
the A. L. A. Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship have for a quarter of a century 
been trying to effect. 

This action by the members of the 
Trustees Section would seem to justify an 
explanation to the trustees at large, first, 
as to what is meant by certification; sec- 
ond, what has been done to bring it about; 
third, what would result if it were an 
accomplished fact. 

Certification is a guarantee that a 
person has complied with certain specified 
standards of technical and educational 
qualifications. In other words, in order 
to be eligible for a professional position 
in a library supported by public funds he 
must give proof that he has certain 
specified qualifications. 

Many difficulties arise in formulating 
and establishing certification standards. 
Conditions of library service, of librarians, 
and of communities differ so much that 
uniformity is almost impossible to re- 
quire or enforce. Chicago with a popu- 
lation of over 3,300,000 and a_ book 
collection of over 1,500,000 has a 
yearly circulation of over 10,000,000 and 
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a yearly appropriation of about $1,500,000. 
A village in the state has a population 
under 600, a circulation about 300, and a 
yearly appropriation of less than $50. 
What position in the city library is com- 
parable to that in the village? What 
standard of training would be fair to apply 
to both situations? Should a high school 
course and a few weeks of library training 
be a minimum requirement for a person 
seeking library employment? Or should 
a college degree plus at least one year 
graduate work in a library school be the 
minimum? ‘These and many other ques- 
tions have to be weighed and considered 
before standards can be adopted. When 
the standards are established, they should 
be controlled by state law and certification 
accorded in compliance with the law. 


Procress ALREADY MADE 


A great deal of progress toward the 
goal of standardization and certification 
has already been made. Nine states have 
laws requiring certification of municipal 
librarians; 21 states and the District of 
Columbia issue certificates to school li- 
brarians. In 11 additional states, plans 
are under way for presenting certification 
laws to state legislatures in the immediate 
future. With such a record it seems 
reasonable to hope that at a not too dis- 
tant day standards of certification will 
be codrdinated, certification will be 
required for all library positions, and 
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librarians will be accredited accordingly. 

The advantages of standardization and 
consequent certification seem obvious. By 
raising standards and enforcing their 
adoption, appointment of untrained per- 
sons to library positions is avoided; the 
quality of library service and of the per- 
sonnel administering that service is 
improved; library service is put on an 
efficiency and not on a political basis; and 
a higher grade worker is attracted to a 


higher and more dignified profession that 
becomes increasingly an educational and 
cultural force in the community. 





The author of the foregoing article, 
Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, of Washington, 
is chairman of the A. L. A. Trustees Sec- 
tion and a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. 
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Queries on Certification Answered 


UESTIONS which many trus- 
tees may be asking about certification are 
answered in the forthcoming handbook, 
The Library Trustee, sponsored by the 
A. L. A. Trustees Section for publication 
this spring. The following is quoted from 
the handbook. 

Will trustees of an individual library 
lose their right to select the librarian and 
other members of the staff under a certi- 
fication law? 

By no means. The task of trustees who 
are seeking the best person for a position 
will be considerably simplified by certifi- 
cation. When all candidates are required 
to hold certificates of the proper grade, the 
trustees are free from doubt as to educa- 
tion, training, and experience. They can 
then center their attention on the highly 
important comparison of the personal 
qualifications of candidates and on such 
evaluation of records as may have local 
significance. 





Does certification encourage centralized 
control of libraries? 


No. The best analogy is with the public 
school. Teachers are certificated in most 
states by state departments of education, 
but the selection of teachers and control of 
local school affairs remain with local 
boards of education. 


Will certification close the door to the 
appointment of local residents? 


This question often assumes erroneously 
that all local residents will be unable to 
meet the requirements for appointment. 
Certification will prevent the appointment 
of any local resident who is unqualified, 
but it will encourage the one who is per- 
sonally fitted for library service to secure 
the education and professional training 
required under certification. 


Why should library trustees be inter- 
ested in the certification of librarians? 


As public officials charged with the 
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expenditure of public funds, library trus- 
tees are obligated to obtain the greatest 
value for all funds expended. Assuming 
that the personal qualifications of two 
candidates are equal, the person who has 
had the benefit of general education and 
instruction in librarianship will give the 
community better library service than one 
who cannot so qualify. 


How would the service of the individual 
library be affected by certification? 


On the employment of a qualified per- 
sonnel depends the success with which the 
local library holds its rightful place as an 
educational and social institution capable 
of serving the best interests of the com- 
munity. Millions of dollars are being 
spent by taxpayers on library services. To 
render any part of the expenditure ineffec- 
tive through lack of ability and preparation 
on the part of librarians is socially and 
economically indefensible. Under certifi- 
cation the same quality of service would 
be maintained in periods of financial 
stress, since an unqualified person could not 
be substituted for a qualified librarian as a 
measure of economy. 


How can certification be enforced? 


The enabling act should provide for 
penalties in case of non-conformity of 
libraries to the law. State aid, if avail- 
able, should be withheld. The weight of 
opinion among librarians and trustees 
fostered by strong state leadership is un- 
doubtedly the most desirable means of 
enforcement. 


How can trustees help secure certifica- 
tion in their states? 


By joining their own state library and 
state trustee associations and taking active 
part in any publicity or committee activity 
for the passage of a law. By informing 


themselves thoroughly concerning the 
principles, aims, and probable working of 
the law and discussing it generally with 
other voters. 

as 


Pamphlet Free 


SINGLE copies of a pamphlet, Re- 
garding Certification, may be obtained 
free on request by any trustee writing to 
the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


SINAN 
For the New Board Member 


As MATERIAL to be placed in a new 
board member’s hands, the forthcoming 
Library Trustee suggests: 


By-laws of the board 

Last annual budget, with expenditures and 
balance to date 

Library rules and regulations 

Personnel chart with salaries and grades 

Map showing branches and stations 

Minutes of meetings for current year 

Copy of last annual report of the board 

Library provisions of the city charter 

Copy of the state library law 

Last report of the state library or state 
extension agency 

Constitution of state trustees association 

Current monthly reports of librarian 


fn 
A Trustee’s Book Shelf 


Tue FOLLOWING “book shelf” is 
recommended in The Library Trustee: 


Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education. Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1936. 

Compton, C. H. Who Reads What? Wil- 
son, 1935. 

Griffith, E. S. Current Municipal Prob- 
lems. Houghton, 1933. 

Joeckel, C. B. Government of the Ameri- 
can Public Library. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. 

Lowe, J. A. Public Library Administration. 
A. L. A., 1928. 
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Munro, W. B. Municipal Administration. 
Macmillan, 1934. 

National Education Association. “The 
School Board Member.” In its Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XI, January, 1933. 

Quigley, M. C. and Marcus, W. E. Por- 
trait of a Library. Appleton-Century, 
1936. 

Vitz, Carl. Current Problems in Public 
Library Finance. A. L. A., 1933. 

Ward, G. O. Publicity for Public Li- 
braries; Principles and Methods. Wil- 
son, 1935. 

Wheeler, J. L. Library and the Commun- 
ity. A. L. A., 1924. 

Wheeler, J. L. and Githens, A. N. Public 
Library Buildings. (In preparation.) 


PERIODICALS 


Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Journal of Adult Education. 
Library Journal. 


OFAN 


Kansas Trustees Organize 


A TRUSTEES SECTION of the Kansas 
Library Association has been organized, 
with J. B. Helfelfinger of Newton, as 
chairman. 

C7 


New Jersey Group Holds Dinner 
Meeting 


Trustees and librarians of Essex 
County met in Newark, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 19, for a dinner at which Sarah B. 
Askew, secretary of the New Jersey Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and Harry Mil- 
ler Lydenberg, director of the New York 
Public Library, were guests of honor. 
William E. Marcus, chairman of the state 
trustees association, and member of the 
A. L. A. Trustees Executive Committee, 
presided at the meeting. Pooling of re- 
sources for better book service in New Jer- 
sey was one of several subjects discussed. 





Trustees Visit Headquarters 


Two trustees and the chairman of 
the Jackson (Mich.) Advisory Library 
Committee, M. G. F. Wigent, were re- 
cent and welcome visitors at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. The trustees were Mrs. 
C. W. Hevner, of the Franklin (Neb.) 
Public Library, national chairman of li- 
brary service in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Maurice A. Hyde, 
trustee, Lincoln (Neb.) City Library. 

2 


Only questions carrying a trustee’s sig- 
nature can be answered in this column. To 
encourage freedom of inquiry, however, 
questions will be printed without the in- 
quirer’s signature. The editor will try to 
have answered any question submitted, but 
only inquiries thought to be of common 
interest to a relatively wide group of trus- 
tees, will be answered through the Bulle- 
tin pages. 





-{ TRUSTEE QUESTIONS 


Do public libraries have an age limita- 
tion for librarians? 

Very few public libraries have rulings 
on this point. In the colleges and univer- 
sities which have such requirements for 
faculty members, the library staffs are 
often included in the regulations. The 
retirement age, while varying considerably 
in institutions, is usually between sixty- 
three and sixty-five. 

There is seldom a stipulation as to re- 
tirement age in an institution where pen- 
sions have not been provided. Few 
libraries have as yet pension systems, but 
some boards have entered their libraries 
in state pension plans and others have pro- 
vided for staff retirements through the 
A. L. A. pension plan. 
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Juniors at W ork in 29 States 


By NORMA OLIN IRELAND 


EGUN only three years ago, the 
junior members movement has spread 
throughout the country until it now covers 
twenty-nine states, over one-half the map 
of the entire United States. Scarcely a 
month passes but we hear of the formation 
of a new state group—in the east, west, 
north, or south. Enthusiastic young 
librarians write that they want to be 
affliated with the national organization; 
eager letters pour in, full of purposes, 
plans, and projects. 

What is the reason for all this? Simply 
that the youth of the library profession has 
found the answer to a long felt need: an 
opportunity for an active part in library 
work, a chance to prove itself worthy. 

To aid in the development of a real 
working organization, the junior “map” 
was divided into six districts, and a district 
secretary appointed for each district. The 
Junior Librarians Section of Wilson 
Bulletin is edited in turn by each of these 
district groups. The section serves as a 
clearing-house of ideas, news, and projects. 

Much has been said, both favorable and 
otherwise, on the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the junior members organization. 
This criticism is a natural outcome of any 
new organization and therefore must be 
treated assuch. Juniors have undoubtedly 
gnashed their teeth at what they felt to 
be unknowing and unjust criticism; they 
have, however, endeavored to meet that 
criticism squarely and to overcome it 
by hard work and a definite fulfilment 


of the tasks they have set out to do. 

While an arbitrary age limitation of 35 
years was established, for the purpose of 
gathering together those of similar experi- 
ence and length of service as well as for 
social reasons, it has by no means resulted 
in selfishness of motive. While younger 
librarians are naturally eager to help them- 
selves professionally, they realize that this 
should not be done exclusively, but rather 
by participation in library association 
activities and meetings, and by reading and 
study of library problems. They realize, 
too, that first of all they are librarians 
and should work together as such—that 
being juniors is only secondary to their 
main purpose. 

While projects have not been, and 
should not be, excuses for being, it might 
be interesting to know just what the 
juniors are doing in this respect. It may 
be noted that the majority of such projects 
are for the betterment of librarianship as 
a whole, rather than for junior members 
as a separate unit. Exclusive of some of 
the new groups and others from whom we 
have not yet received reports, we have 
compiled the following list arranged al- 
phabetically by name of group. 


A.L.A. Junior Members Round Table 

Completed: 

Library Literature, 1921-1932, a sup- 
plement to Cannons’ Bibliography of 
Library Economy 

Library leaflets contest 
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Underway: 

Poe concordance 

Survey on the effect of the depression on 
libraries 


Colorado 
Formation of a staff unit of the Denver 


Public Library 


Indiana 
Underway: 
Directory of libraries in Indiana 


Kansas 

Aid to the Kansas Library Association: 

1. In a campaign for state funds to 
maintain a state library field worker 

2. To secure increased budget for the 
Traveling Libraries Commission 


Louisiana 
Completed : 
File of librarians under 35 in the state. 
Underway: 








Clearing house of information about 
library problems and the profession 
Plans for an institute 


Maryland-Baltimore 

Completed: 

Cumulative index to Catalogers’ Y ear- 
book 

Underway: 

Better book list project (sponsored by 
Wilson Bulletin) 


Minnesota 

Underway: 

List of loan exhibits 
libraries 


in Minnesota 


Missouri 

Completed: 

Library commission booklet 

Survey of unemployed librarians in 
Missouri (sponsored by Kansas City) 

Rental library survey (sponsored by St. 
Louis) 
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Missouri Library Association Junior 
Member Quarterly 

Salaries survey of certified Missouri 
librarians 

Underway: 

Indexes in Missouri libraries 

Concerted state-wide publicity 


Nebraska 
Underway: 


Collecting material on famous Ne- 
braskans 


New Jersey 

Completed : 

List of loan exhibits in New Jersey 
libraries 

Survey of the number of libraries in the 
state which allow time for cultural study 

Proposed : 

Union catalog of unusual material in 
New Jersey libraries 


North Carolina 
Proposed : 


Aid in making the state planning pro- 
gram effective 


Ohio 

Publication of a regular news bulletin 
entitled Ohio Libraries 

Ohio Library Association directory of 
Ohio librarians 

Survey of card holders in Hamilton 
County on an occupational and residential 
basis (sponsored by Cincinnati) 

Collection of all available material on 
Muskingum Conservancy District (spon- 
sored by 16th congressional district) 

Radio broadcasts (sponsored by 16th 
congressional district) 

Writing of a library play entitled 


Strictly Unprofessional (sponsored by 
Toledo) 


South Carolina 

Sponsored South Carolina Library In- 
stitute 

Underway: 

Pooling of professional books owned by 
juniors and their libraries in order to 
establish a lending system 


Texas 
A study of certification 


Vermont 

Proposed : 

To work with Vermont Better Library 
Movement 
Virginia 

Completed: 

Assistance in compiling and final editing 
of a Handbook of Virginia Libraries 

Proposed : 

Survey of Virginia to determine location 
and functions of a group of regional 
libraries which will give complete service 


W ashington-Seattle Discussion Club 

Questionnaire survey of forty-three 
libraries in the United States having civil 
service requirements, showing set-up, 
operation, specific advantages and disad- 
vantages of system 

Had charge of one of the general meet- 
ings of the 1936 annual conference of 
Pacific Northwest Library Association de- 
voted to discussion of exchange of per- 
sonnel, staff specialization, and staff 
associations 


Wisconsin 


Study of the effect of the depression on 
Wisconsin school libraries 
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Junior Members and Annuities 


N O GROUP of librarians should 


be more interested than junior members 
in seeing widespread adoption by libraries 
of the A. L. A. Retirement Plan. The 
junior member whose library enters the 
plan today can look forward to a degree 
of retirement security which has been de- 
nied to most librarians. 


AcTION PROPOSED 


Because of the present low rates it is 
important that libraries consider adopting 
the plan now. Special efforts are being 
made to promote the plan at the present 
time, and effective support from all li- 
brarians is needed. The American Library 
Association is not a paternal organization; 
it is a cooperative enterprise. It needs the 
individual participation of every member 
and the codperation of every group within 
the Association. There is so much at stake 
for junior members in the successful exten- 
sion of the retirement plan that individu- 
ally and as a group they may well assume a 
measure of responsibility in the promotion 
of the plan. A suggested program of ac- 
tivity follows. 

For special work until April 1, 1938, 
when the present low rates will probably 
be increased, it is suggested that the Junior 
Members Round Table of the A. L. A. ap- 
point a Committee on the Promotion of 
the Retirement Plan. Officers of state 
junior member round tables are urged to 
appoint similar committees. The member- 
ship of the state committees should be repre- 
sented in the national junior members 
committee to provide for as much codpera- 
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tive work as possible. The most effective 
work can probably be done in state library 
association meetings, local library clubs, 
and staff associations ; but the national com- 
mittee should aid in stimulating interest 
and serve as a clearing-house for informa- 
tion and ideas. 

The principal activity should be in the 
direction of publicity to two groups: li- 
brarians and library trustees. Librarians 
have been told about the plan, but they 
need to be reminded again—and again. 
Many junior members were not eligible 
when the plan went into effect in 1933, and 
many recent library school graduates not 
yet eligible will be so before April 1, 1938. 
These might well be given special atten- 
tion. 

Special effort needs to be made to bring 
the retirement plan to the attention of 
library trustees. Presentation of the plan 
to trustee sections in state association meet- 
ings seems highly desirable. A petition 
with the signatures of several hundred jun- 
ior members, urging library participation 
in the plan on a contributory basis might 
prove effective. ‘The current interest in 
social security and the fact that professional 
groups are not included should be capital 
for effective publicity. Economic recovery 
should be reflected in increased library sup- 
port and annuities for librarians should re- 
ceive consideration. Especially, there 
should be urged upon trustees the econ- 
omy of adopting the plan before April 1, 
1938. 

HERMAN H. HENKLE 
University of Illinois Library School 
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Young People’s Division Has 
Active Year 


By ESTHER W. WARREN 


CHOOL and children’s librarians 
who are giving yeoman service to young 
people with too meager resources have 
eagerly turned for assistance to the new 
School and Children’s Library Division at 
A. L. A. Headquarters, according to hun- 
dreds of letters received during the last 
year by Jessie Gay Van Cleve, chief of 
the division, and Mildred L. Batchelder, 
school library specialist. 

Inquiries have come from forty-six 
states, five Canadian provinces, a girl scout 
leader in the Canal Zone, from England, 
Guam, a librarian-teacher in Palestine, 
the Philippine Islands, a high school 
principal in Puerto Rico, the U.S.S.R., 
and the International School at Geneva. 
Questions asked most frequently have been 
about school library standards, planning 
library quarters and their equipment, book 
selection, story hours, organization of 
service to young people, and publicity. 

The supervisor of Negro schools who 
asked help in establishing twenty-five ele- 
mentary school libraries, and the high 
school teacher seeking a list of periodicals 
which newsstand dealers might carry “in 
place of some of the trashy ones,” are typi- 
cal of non-librarians who are given as much 
help as is feasible at a distance and then re- 
ferred to library centers nearer home. 

When, as sometimes happens, parents, 
study clubs, boy or girl scout leaders write 
to the division from centers without local 
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or state library agencies, the need for legis- 
lation to provide such facilities, and the 
part citizen groups play in getting it passed, 
are suggested. Just these points closed a 
broadcast on “The Rural Library” which 
Miss Van Cleve made recently on a “Fu- 
ture Farmers of America” program. 

One of the ambitions of the division, 
however, is to be a clearing house for the 
problems, practices, and accomplishments 
which are common—or of unusual im- 
portance—to librarians working with chil- 
dren and young people. By the very fact 
of having both points of view recognized 
in a headquarters division, the solution of 
the problems that are presented often leads 
to suggestions of successful codperation 
between the school and public library. 

A city librarian in the south, for in- 
stance, was asked last year by the county 
superintendent of schools if her library 
would consider supplying supplementary 
readers to the schools and the cost of such 
service. “I am sure such cost estimates 
have been established,” she wrote, “but I 
don’t seem to find them definitely stated 
for my purpose.”” She was referred to three 
California counties which have had ex- 
perience of a similar nature, being urged, 
at the same time, to keep complete records 
of her own service, if undertaken, and to 
report its progress to the division—a habit 
the division begs all its clientele to culti- 
vate. 











YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION HAS ACTIVE YEAR 


Get Facts AT First HAND 


To learn at first hand the principles and 
practice of library service offered to Ameri- 
ca’s younger generation, Miss Van Cleve 
and Miss Batchelder have taken several 
field trips during the year. Small and large 
libraries, school and public, fortunate and 
handicapped, have been visited. 

“What age group are you reaching most 
adequately?’ is one question they have 
asked. “At what age does the use of li- 
braries drop and why?” “Are you finding 
remedies?” “How are you holding the 
interest of those with limited reading abil- 
ity?” “How is school and public library 
service codrdinated?” “How are you 
guiding young people so they will carry on 
their education as adults?” “Are you 
reaching the ages between sixteen and 
twenty-five?” “Do book collections meet 
needs and demands?” ‘These are some of 
the questions on which data are being col- 
lected for the division’s records. What a 
school or children’s library budget must 
provide if service is to be adequate, and 
the type of training which yields the best 
results in work with young people are other 
factors being investigated. No hard and 
fast conclusions on any of these matters 
are the aim of the division, but rather a 
substantial body of experience and fact on 
which it may draw for evidence. 

Teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators likewise participate in discussions on 
these field trips, bringing valuable points 
of view to bear. During such a visit to 
Louisiana, for instance, a civics teacher, 
alert to the possibility of arousing young 
people to library opportunities after they 
leave school, pointed out the uninviting 
picture of library facilities in most civics 
textbooks. A photograph of a large city 
library is not very exciting, he felt, to the 
tural or small town youngster. A book- 
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mobile surrounded by children like himself, 
or a story of the young South Carolinian 
who learned enough about astronomy at his 
library to discover a new star, would prove 
more attractive to the student. Such sug- 
gestions are passed on to publishers so that 
they may be considered when textbook re- 
visions are in order. 

Following the Richmond conference, 
several committees were appointed by the 
Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People—which with the division 
staff decides policies—to undertake a num- 
ber of factual studies. Their findings will 
not only be invaluable to the division, but, 
it is hoped, will be published. 

Types of services rendered under various 
types of school library administration, and 
the degree of accomplishment in each case, 
are being studied by the committee of which 
Althea Currin, of Cleveland, is chairman. 
Louise Lefevre, of New Rochelle, New 
York, heads the group investigating the 
adolescent and his reading; Irene Hayner, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the committee 
on the fusion of the school library and the 
curriculum; and Mildred Harrington, of 
Baton Rouge, that on the underprivileged 
reader. 


FoL_tow EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Keeping a finger on the experiments and 
measurements of the various educational 
groups is another aim of the division. “In- 
structors are modifying existing subject 
matter in the light of what they learn of 
their students’ needs,” V. T. Thayer, 
chairman of such a group studying the sec- 
ondary curriculum for the Progressive 
Education Association, said recently. 
“One of our committees is investigating the 
free and unsupervised reading of high 
school students to see what questions young 
people hope to answer through reading,” 
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he added. Just what effect the changing 
curriculum, with its decreased emphasis on 
the textbook, may have on library collec- 
tions; what the library is to do for stu- 
dents less interested in college than in a 
vocation, and such related questions are 
raised by the work of the group mentioned 
above, the eight-year study of the Com- 
mission on the Relation of the Secondary 
School and College, and the Codperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 
with which-the division is in touch. 

National agencies whose programs in- 
volve the education and welfare of youth 
are working with the division so that the 
contribution of the library to their own 
programs, and the need for its support and 
growth, may be mutually considered. One 
of the programs for the New Orleans meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, 
this month, for instance, arranged with 
Miss Batchelder’s codperation, has for its 
subject, “The Relation of the Library to 
the Educational Program.” In December, 
Miss Van Cleve participated in a panel 
discussion of “Radio in the Life of the 
Child” as part of the program of the Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting which 
brought many interested groups and indi- 
viduals to its sessions in Washington. 

In considering the work of the division, 
it should not be overlooked that its staff 
gives half time each month to book re- 
viewing in their respective fields, and to 
editorial work on the Booklist. 

“Behind the work of the division,” Miss 
Batchelder said recently, “is the idea that 
by making books and library service avail- 
able and desirable to an increasing number 
of young people, there will result not only 
a more universal and effective library serv- 
ice for this age group, but also a clearer 
and more widespread understanding of the 
significance of libraries for all ages.” 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Can You Use Copies of 
Witmer Cartoon? 


Woutp you like to have copies of 
Eleanor Witmer’s cartoon wisdom, “‘be- 
fore you invest, investigate’ —reproduced 
in miniature below—(1) to display on 
your library bulletin boards; (2) for re- 
printing in newspapers, chamber of com- 
merce bulletins, or other local publications; 
(3) for distribution at luncheon meetings 
of the Rotary, Kiwanis Club, and similar 
business groups, or to club women, parent- 
teacher, or other civic organizations? 

The American Library Association will 
send gratis as many copies of the cartoon 
as you have use for in your community, 
while a limited supply lasts. Requests 
should be addressed to the Publications 
Division, at A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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W..- a book agent calls, be- 


| fore you invest, investigate. Ask 
your librarian whether the Sudbscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin recommends for 
purchase the book or set of books the 
agent is trying to sell. 
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No Longer a Lonely Crusoe 


By LOUISE DINWIDDIE 


AM one of the school librarians, of 
whom it is difficult to say when they be- 
gan, and when, if ever, they will end! But 
it seems at one time or another in the life 
of a woman comes the opportunity to speak 
her mind. Now is my moment come! 
Please, I’d like to say—why I belong to 
the A. L. A. 

The library in the school has had a sud- 
den and astounding growth, and yet it is 
primarily an educational agent within the 
school to enrich the curriculum. As the 
tool for this educational agency I want 
something outside of it—a closer affilia- 
tion with my professional side. 

I want something to quicken my under- 
standing—the professional experiences of- 
fered by professional minds. 

I want authoritative information in my 
buying, building, binding, and book selec- 
tion. 

I want the international relations of- 
fered by libraries, librarians, and friends 
of the library from the United States, to 
Canada, to Hawaii, and to foreign parts. 

I want a large measuring stick to test 
my library standards and certification for 
professional requirements. 

I want the best in library publications. 

I want a criterion to test the value of 
my objectives. 

I want an affiliation to tie with my edu- 
cation relation—larger than my need and 
no smaller than it need be. 

I want all this at a price I can afford. 

I have joined the A. L. A. I get all 
of these wants. In fact, I get what I 
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“T No Loncer Feet Lixe a Lonety Crusoe” 


want when I want it. I no longer feel a 
lonely Crusoe in a faculty sea. I am part 
of an organization that scatters real sparks, 
that enlivens my mind, animates my rou- 
tine, and increases the attractiveness of my 
school library field. 

There are many kinds of fame—noisy 
fame, quick fame, and any amount of un- 
deserved fame, but there is always that 
very fine fame that comes from long serv- 
ice coupled with efficiency and understand- 
ing. Of such is the A. L. A., and as a 
member, even I feel a bit famous. As I 
remark with Alice .. . “I don’t much care 
where I get to as long as I get somewhere.” 
It assures the Cheshire response: “Oh, 
you’re sure to do that!” 














eAVVV’ ANAS 


A Budget Statement That 
Proved Convincing 


ae additional assistants are being 
added to the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Public 
Library staff this year, according to Aubry 
Lee Hill, librarian, who has sent A. L. A. 
Headquarters a copy of the budget state- 
ment showing why the assistants are 
needed. 

A supervising assistant in charge of 
young adult work; a junior library as- 
sistant in adult work; a junior library 
assistant in the children’s room ; two junior 
library clerks; and two full-time pages are 
the extra assistants added, Miss Hill’s re- 
port indicates. 


SALARIES RESTORED 


A car for the use of the librarian and 
staff on library errands and for the daily 
transportation of books between the main 
library and branches is another addition 
provided for in the New Rochelle budget 
for 1937. All salaries, as of January 1, 
1937, have been restored to the base salary 
schedule. 

A convincing feature of the statement 
is an itemized study of working hours re- 
quired per week of the New Rochelle pro- 
fessional and clerical staff during last 
October. Work done at the main desk, at 
the information desk, in the reference 
room, in the children’s room, in the 
art gallery, and at each of two branches 
is separately analyzed together with 
the number of hours involved in each in- 
stance. Preceding a public hearing on the 
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budget, two letters and a statement were 
sent to “Friends of the Library” in New 
Rochelle by the president of the board of 
trustees, one in July, the other in Decem- 
ber, five days before the hearing. 

Last year New Rochelle readers bor- 
rowed 10,000 more books than the year 
before and 60,000 more than in 1931, on 
$6,000 less money, Miss Hill reports. But 
as she reminds city officials in her readable 
one-page covering statement, “A library 
cannot be measured by circulation alone. 
The growing emphasis on adult education 
has created new and active demands ; young 
adults (there are 6,500 ’teen age boys 
and girls in New Rochelle) need special 
assistance and guidance in their first 
after-school years; the library is the 
free university for the whole city, 
supplementing and continuing the educa- 
tion and development of residents of all 
ages.”” New Rochelle’s budget needs for 
1937 were set by public library officials 
at $75,986, or $1.42 per capita. The 
1936 budget was $63,458, for service to a 
city of 54,000 people. 


CopiEs oF STATEMENT AVAILABLE 

Single copies of the complete 9-page 
budget statement, which seems unusually 
clear, concise, and to the point, may be 
obtained, while a limited supply lasts, from 
the Publicity Division, American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, for 6 cents in stamps. 
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| WPA May Help Libraries Damaged 


by Floods 


Waar the Works Progress Ad- 


ministration might be able to do in per- 
manent rehabilitation of libraries dam- 
aged during recent floods was discussed 
February 14 in Chicago by Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the American Library 
Association, and Julia Wright Merrill, 
chief of the A. L. A. Public Library Di- 
vision, with Mrs. Ellen Woodward, as- 
sistant administrator of the WPA, Mrs. 
Florence Kerr, regional director for the 
middle western states, and Mrs. Amy 
Moon, director of the Illinois Women’s 
Division. All of the WPA representa- 
tives were hopeful that WPA assistance 
could be given. 

Suggested procedures to be followed by 
affected libraries were outlined by Miss 
Merrill immediately following the con- 
ference and sent state library agencies and 
large libraries in the flood areas. 

A close estimate of library damage is 
still to be made, but the following brief 
summary has been compiled by the Public 
Library Division with the aid of state li- 
brary agencies and local libraries. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND Missouri 
No library damage reported. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington. James E. Morrow Library 
(Marshall College). Estimated flood dam- 


| age to building, $5,000. About 2,300 books 
water-soaked. 
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Public libraries in Wheeling (Ohio Coun- 
ty Library), Parkersburg, and Huntington 
were above water. The Wheeling branch 
on the island had fortunately been replaced 
by service from a book automobile. 

Several small libraries in river towns, such 
as Moundsville and Point Pleasant, appear 
to be in the danger zone. 

The high school library at Parkersburg 
was well above water. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Public Library (serves all of 
Hamilton County). The main library, in- 
cluding even its sub-basements where books 
were stored, was above water. Two of the 
branch libraries were flooded. The East 
End Branch basement was used for the 
storage of overflow books from the main 
library. A corps of men and boys worked 
as the water rose and got part of the books 
out of storage. Between 5,000 and 6,000 
were water-soaked, including the library’s 
collection of war novels and war literature 
in general. The Cleves Branch Library 
occupies the large front room in the town- 
ship hall, but the flood gave sufficient warn- 
ing so that the librarian was able to get all 
books upstairs. Furniture and fixtures, 
however, were submerged. In three deposit 
stations along the river, about 1,200 books 
were damaged. The West End Branch 
was used as a relief station. 

University of Cincinnati Library and the 
high school libraries were all above water. 

Grandview Heights Public Library (in a 
suburb of Columbus). Building was flood- 


ed. Damage not yet estimated. (Collection 
of about 19,000 volumes.) 
Manchester Public Library. Small col- 


lection of 2,600 volumes flooded. 
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Middleport Public Library. Basement 
flooded and heating plant damaged. Book 
loss small. 

Pomeroy. The library is in the danger 
zone and the whole town was hard hit. The 
state librarian has been unable to get in- 
formation. 

Portsmouth Free Public Library. Com- 
pletely flooded. Building, collection of 
27,000 volumes and records in very bad 
condition. Full damage not yet estimated. 

Ripley. Union Township Public Library. 
Completely flooded with serious damage to 
small collection of 6,000 volumes, to records 
and to building. 

Marietta and Athens. Both public and 
university libraries stand high, well above 
flood areas. 

KENTUCKY 

State Library Extension Division esti- 
mates damage to libraries at $200,000, and 
the book loss (outside of Louisville) at 
3,000. 

Louisville Public Library. At the main 
library, water reached to the top of the 
basement, ruined the museum and one floor 
of stacks on which there were valuable 
documents and bound magazines. 30,000 
volumes were damaged. The stack girders 
are bent or broken. Most of the equipment 
and furniture had been moved upstairs. It 
was impossible to get workers to move the 
books upstairs after it was realized that the 
basement would be flooded. 

One branch is in bad shape. Three or 
four were under water, but in only one, 
apparently, were books badly damaged. 
These are circulation books of average 
worth. Total damage estimated at $150,000. 

The main library was used as a bureau 
of missing persons. When a telephone call 
was put through from Chicago for Harold 
Brigham (the librarian) the first question 
asked by the obviously strange operator was, 
“How old is he?” 

Paducah Public Library. Basement was 
flooded but water did not reach main floor. 
Books in the basement were moved to main 
floor in time to save them. Too early to 
estimate damage to building and equipment. 

Augusta. Knoedler Memorial Library. 
Completely flooded. Damage to small col- 


lection of 1,500 volumes and to building 
estimated at $12,000. 

Smaller libraries, as Carrollton, Mays- 
ville, Newport, Covington, Owensboro and 
Henderson, appear to have been in the dan- 
ger zone. 

Frankfort. While much of the city was 
under water, the public and state libraries 
escaped. 

INDIANA 


Evansville Public Library (serves Van- 
derburgh County). The new central library 
had a few feet of water in the basement; 
books had been removed to upper floor— 
25,000 of them; machinery, floor and furni- 
ture probably damaged. The basements of 
the East Side branch, the business branch, 
the Howell branch, the West Side branch, 
and three school branches were flooded. It 
is estimated that 10,000 books were dam- 
aged and that $30,000 damage was done to 
main library building and equipment. Water 
was still in branch basements February 8 
and damage could not be estimated. 

Evansville. Willard Library. 500 books 
lost in flooded homes. No building loss. 

Aurora Public Library. Basement flooded 
and two inches of water on main floor. 
About 8,000 volumes damaged. Building 
damage about $1,500. 

Jeffersonville Public Library. Completely | 
under water for about two weeks. Records 
and collection of 17,500 volumes expected to 
be a complete loss, including high priced 
and rare books. Damage to building and 
grounds at least $2,000; to equipment, 
$5,000. 

Lawrenceburg Public Library. Com- 
pletely under water for about two weeks. 
Records and collection of 10,000 volumes 
expected to be a complete loss, including high 
priced and rare books. Damage to build- 
ing and grounds at least $2,000; to equip- 
ment, $5,000. 

New Albany Public Library. Basement 
flooded. 2,000 books damaged, including 
some high priced ones. Damage to build- 
ing, equipment and grounds estimated at 
$2,850. 

Vevay. Switzerland County Library. 
Main library not damaged, but small losses 
in equipment in county branches. 
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WPA MAY HELP LIBRARIES DAMAGED BY FLOODS 


Small libraries in Cannelton, Charleston, 
Corydon, Grandview, Madison (Jefferson 
County Library), Mt. Vernon, Newburgh, 
Rising Sun (Ohio County Library), Rock- 
port and Tell City were not themselves 
flooded but expect to lose books in flooded 
homes. 

For the state, with 14 counties flooded, 
the estimated loss is 54,000 books, all the 
records in two libraries, and building and 
equipment damage of $39,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Cairo. The library is close to the levee 
but the danger of a break seems past. 

Harrisburg. Mitchell-Carnegie Public 
Library stands high and escaped serious 
damage. Several thousand books out in cir- 
culation must have been completely lost. 
The library was used as a hospital until the 
boiler burst. 

Among smaller libraries, Golconda is re- 
ported entirely flooded. Mound City and 
Mounds are in danger zones. The Vienna 
library was not damaged and was used for 
refugees. The Metropolis library is also 
safe. 

Several of the flooded counties in south- 
eastern Illinois still have no permanent li- 
braries, but the State Library Extension 
Division was codperating with WPA in 
rural book service. Stations in Saline Coun- 
ty are safe, but condition of those in Pulaski 
County is still uncertain. 


ON THE MIssIssipPtI 

Arkansas libraries are safe so far, though 
Helena is in the danger zone. 

Memphis. The Cossitt Library, which 
serves the whole of Shelby County, stands 
high, as do the branch libraries. Goodwyn 
Institute Library is also high. 

West Tennessee. No other library is ex- 
pected to suffer, according to the Memphis 
librarian. 

In Mississippi, the Greenwood, Greenville 
and Yazoo City libraries were expecting 
flood waters. 

In Louisiana, Concordia Parish Library, 
Ferriday, and Richland Parish Library, Ray- 


ville, are moving books in preparation for 
flood. 
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Every library mentioned above and 
many others not themselves flooded will 
suffer a loss of the books that were in 
circulation in flooded homes. Collectively 
this will reach a large figure. 

State library agencies are collecting fur- 
ther information as fast as they can and 
sending it to A. L. A. Headquarters. 
Word of school libraries is in general 
still to be received. 


OPI 


Mr. Spaulding Made 
WPA Consultant 


Errective February 2, 1937, For- 
rest B. Spaulding, librarian of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Public Library, and mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Executive Board, was 
appointed by Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins as consultant on library projects 
in the Works Progress Administration. 
Except for an occasional trip to Washing- 
ton on WPA business, Mr. Spaulding will 
carry on his duties as WPA consultant 
from his office in the public library at Des 
Moines. He states that correspondence 
from librarians concerning WPA projects 
will be welcomed and may be addressed 
to him at Des Moines. 

OFA 


For A. L. A. Publication 


Basic Reference Books by Louis 
Shores and Book Numbers by Bertha R. 
Barden will be forthcoming A. L. A. pub- 
lications. 

aN 


Housing Pamphlets Free 


Two pamphlets are offered to li- 
braries without charge, The Failure of 
Housing Regulation and What Price 
Subsidy? both published by the New York 
City Housing Authority, 10 East For- 
tieth Street, New York City. 
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WGP SESE 
Treatment of Water-Soaked Books 


By JOHN ARCHER 
Chairman, Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the Library Binding Institute 


/f \\S_IN every emergency case, the 


first thing to do with books exposed to 
flood is to call the doctor and to administer 
first aid until he arrives. 

The “doctor” in this case is a compe- 
tent and experienced library binder. Re- 
habilitating flooded books requires real 
competence and experience; some such 
books no doctor on earth can save. No 
binder will seriously claim he can take “a 
ton of books” and return them all “‘baked 
and pressed as good as new.” 

Books and magazines are manufactured 
in a variety of ways and with a variety of 
materials. Even if they are exposed to 
the same conditions, the effects on two 
books might be entirely different. Every 
book must be handled individually, and 
only an expert can restore a water-logged 
book, if it can be restored at all. 

When books have been under water for 
even a day, certain kinds of damage are al- 
most inevitable. All glue and paste tend 
to wash out; and cloth, boards and back- 
lining tend to part company from the 
pages and from each other. In most in- 
stances, the color of the cloth begins to 
run and to “dye” the paper. If the water 
is turbulent, the colors will be mixed. If 
it contains dirt, it will get into the books. 
The paper will wrinkle and swell; if it is 
coated or glazed, the pages will stick to- 
gether so that it will be very difficult to 
get them apart without ruining the printed 
surface. If the books remain damp for 
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any length of time, they will usually de- 
velop mold or mildew. 

For these reasons, it will be impossible 
to restore some volumes; many others will 
be very difficult, and practically all of 
them will require hours of careful, patient 
treatment. Under these conditions, it is 
probably not worth while trying to restore 
some books at all—such as a badly dam- 
aged cheap fiction reprint. On the other 
hand, everything possible must be done as 
quickly as possible to salvage a volume 
which is rare, expensive, or very difficult 
to replace. 

Because in a large proportion of cases, 
the covers are practically useless, they 
should be removed immediately and dis- 
carded; otherwise they will continue to 
discolor the pages and make handling and 
drying more difficult. The cover should 
be retained only when it has some par- 
ticular significance or value. 

Do not leave flooded books on the stacks 
a moment longer than necessary. Do not 
pile them into a corner until you can get 
at them. Stand each one up separately 
to wait for first aid; and apply as quickly 
as possible. The objective is to get them 
reasonably clean, dry and safe from fur- 
ther deterioration. 

Segregate the volumes into various 
groups for orderly and preferential treat- 
ment. Attend to the most valuable and 
difficult-to-replace books and magazines 
first. Give preference to illustrated ma- 
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TREATMENT OF WATER-SOAKED BOOKS 


terial printed on coated paper, to those 
books which have been exposed longest, 
and to leather bindings. These all re- 
quire special handling. 

The following is a first aid procedure 
for the general run of volumes on ordinary 
paper (such as fiction and unillustrated 
magazines) : 

CLEANING 


If the book is soaked and coated with 
mud, the outside mud should be washed 
off gently with clean water and sponge. 
During washing, the book should be held 
tightly closed to keep the mud from going 
in further. The leaves are then separated 
gently, as much as is possible without 
tearing. Mud on the pages should be 
dabbed off with wet sponge, rag or blot- 
ting paper; mildew, with denatured al- 
cohol. 

In the case of books with gilt, the gilt 
may tend to stick the pages together. In 
books with colored edges, the dye may be 
found to have run in on the pages. The 
bookbinder may be able to save them by 
expert trimming of the edges. 

Where there are folded maps or charts, 
they should be opened up immediately, 
cleaned and allowed to dry while open, 
protected on both sides by blotting paper. 
Metal clips or pins should not be used for 
attaching instructions or other slips to 
books while they have the slightest damp- 
ness. 


DryING 


With all loose dirt removed, the surface 
water should be permitted to drain off. 
In a heated room or other moderately 
warm place, the books should be stood on 
edge, with the pages opened fan-wise. In 
some cases, blotters or splints of wood may 
be used to help hold the pages apart for 
quick drying. 
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Drying may be done outdoors if the 
air is warm and sunny and there is a mild 
breeze. Drying in an oven or other very 
hot place must be avoided. A moderate 
amount of artificial heat may be used, es- 
pecially after the surface moisture has 
evaporated. An electric fan for blowing 
air on the pages will be found helpful. 

When the books are absolutely dry and 
there is no further danger of mold or 
mildew, they should be carefully prepared 
for the binder. If he is to call for them 
immediately, they should be put into cases 
at once. Otherwise, they should be put 
under pressure while they wait. Layer 
after layer, of even height, may be stacked 
up, with smooth, stout boards alternating. 

Coated, glazed or glossy paper is very 
difficult to handle and good results can- 
not be assured with any treatment. Vari- 
ous methods should be tried out for 
separating the pages (preferably with blot- 
ting paper) while they are still wet. If 
the pages are allowed to dry together, it 
will probably prove impossible to separate 
them without re-soaking them carefully. 
Books printed on uncoated paper but con- 
taining plates on coated paper should be 
immediately treated in the same way. 

In the case of leather covers or parts of 
covers, particular difficulty will be en- 
countered. They should be handled with 
special caution. When they are nearly, 
but not quite, dry, pure neats-foot oil 
should be rubbed in. The amount should 
not be too much, as it will stain cloth and 
pages. 

Where no staff member has had prev- 
ious experience with flooded books, ex- 
perimenting should be done with volumes 
of least value. 

It is not claimed that this first aid 
treatment will rehabilitate water-logged 
books. Its essential purpose is to get as 
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many volumes as possible into a condition 
in which rehabilitation by the binder is 
still feasible. 

These general suggestions may not fit 
every case. The A. L. A. Bookbinding 
Committee and the Joint Committee of 
A. L. A. and L. B. I. would be glad to 


give such further counsel as may be pos- 
sible. 


This statement was prepared for the 
joint committee of which the author is 
chairman, in collaboration with William 


R. Thurman, New York Public Library. 
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Art Lists Offered to Libraries 


Wor the aid of a grant from the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, of 
whose Art Department Gretta Smith is 
head, has compiled and printed twenty- 
four book lists on the fine and applied arts 
and expects to have between forty and 
fifty in print by the end of 1938, accord- 
ing to an announcement sent to A. L. A. 
Headquarters. Lists are given a general 
imprint so they can be distributed from 
any museum, library, or college, and are 
offered for sale at very slight cost for 
paper, press work, and handling. This is 
approximately two cents apiece in lots of 
less than one hundred, one and a half cents 
for lots between one hundred and three 
hundred, and one cent apiece for lots of 
three hundred or more. Samples and 
price lists will be sent on request. 

Over one hundred nationally known 
authorities in these various fields codper- 
ated in the choice of the books and the 
preparation of the descriptive notes to 
make them authoritative and most widely 
useful to the general public. 

Titles of lists now in print are: 


Buried History; a List of Books on Ar- 
chaeology 


Chinese Art 

Persian Art 

Greek and Roman Art 

The Gothic Spirit in Architecture and 
Sculpture 

The Medieval Craftsman 

The Art of the Renaissance in Italy 

European Painting in the Nineteenth 
Century 

Modern Painting 

Modern Architecture 

Appreciation of Painting 

Pencil Drawing 

Pastel Painting 

American Antiques 

Art of the Ancient Americans 

Mexican Art Today 

Water-Color Painting 

Advertising Art 

Art of the Eighteenth Century 

Prints 

Engravings and Etchings 

Woodcuts 

Modeling for Sculpture 

Egyptian Art 


Projected for later printing are: 


Paul Gauguin 

Rugs 

Interior Decoration 

Figure Drawing and Painting 
Landscape Drawing and Painting 
Architectural Drawing 

Design in Industry 

Art of the Cathedrals 
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Modern Sculpture 
Art in Modern Photography 
Woodcarving 
Flower Painting 
Pen Drawing 
Decorative Design 
English Painting 
Mural Painting 
Pottery Making 
Glassware 
Jewelry 


Furniture 
Illustration 
Silverware 
American Painting 
French Art 
Spanish Art 


Orders or inquiries for further informa- 
tion should be addressed to Mrs. Elsa B. 
Clark, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
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Tailwaggers: A Leaflet for 
Dog Lovers 





| AVE you dog lovers in your com: 


munity to whom you would like to intro- 
duce your library’s collection of dog 
books ? 

Perhaps with the help of your city clerk 
and Marie D. Loizeaux of the New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Library, you can 
do so with a minimum of effort and ex- 
pense. 

Miss Loizeaux sends us copies of Tail- 
waggers, a fetching new leaflet which she 
has designed, that any library may order, 
with their own imprint, at considerably 
less than the original cost, through the co- 
operation of the New Rochelle Public 
Library. Illustrations in the leaflet are 
Morgan Dennis’ Scotch terriers, repro- 
duced from Mazo de La Roche’s Portrait 
of a Dog through the courtesy of Little, 
Brown and Company. 

In New Rochelle the city clerk sent 
copies of T'ailwaggers to dog owners in the 
city with their license blanks. The Hu- 
mane Society and the library also dis- 
tributed copies. 





Quantity prices for the leaflets, which 
may be ordered direct from Miss Loizeaux, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, New York, 
are: 1,000 with your library’s own imprint, 
$8, unfolded ; each additional thousand, $6, 
unfolded ; 4,000 or more, per thousand, $6, 
unfolded; folding $1.50 per thousand 
extra. 
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Microphotography at the 
Paris Exposition 


bi American Library Association 


has accepted sponsorship for a demonstra- 
tion of microphotography during the Paris 
Exposition, May to October inclusive, this 
year, the Rockefeller Foundation having 
made a grant for the purpose. The labora- 
tory staff and apparatus employed will be 
those of the University of Chicago Li- 
braries, with Herman Fussler in technical 
charge. Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction, may make a trip to 
establish relations but will return in time 
for the A. L. A. conference. 

According to Dr. Raney, this will not 
be a mere exhibit of devices but rather a 
going concern producing, processing, and 
projecting film continuously before the 
eyes of visitors. The unique value of the 
demonstration will lie in its thorough 
mechanization, to get maximum quantity 
at low costs. This should not only serve 
to establish a new price level far below 
that of photostating but it should also lead 
to increased flow of important source ma- 
terials across international boundaries— 
an especially important consideration 
in view of war’s threat on so many 
sides. 

Two cameras will be employed—the 
new Photorecord just appearing from the 
Folmer Graflex Corporation in Rochester 
and a large speed instrument being 
specially built for the University of Chi- 
cago Libraries by Dr. Rupert H. Draeger, 
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of the United States Naval Medical 
School. For this latter opportunity the 
university has Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son to thank, his decision having been 
urged by the Department of State, the 
surgeon general and the national archivist, 
who were quick to see the significance of 
such a service to the governmental collec- 
tions. Dr. Draeger, en route to Peiping to 
install one of his cameras in the National 
Library, may be able to stop in Paris and 
lend similar aid there, through the interest 
and codperation of Secretary Swanson. 

The microphotography display will cen- 
ter in the reproduction of French news- 
paper files of the wood pulp period, while 
the smaller camera (a portable outfit) may 
be employed on some such series as the 
British Blue Books and in a tour of some 
weeks following the close of the exposition. 
In this effort, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
generously pledges its active codperation, 
M. Cain personally engaging to see that 
satisfactory quarters and materials are pro- 
vided. It is probable, in fact, that this 
library will set up its Saint Rat-Seidell 
camera alongside the American instru- 
ments. The quarters will be equipped 
with dark room, open camera space, and 
counter for projectors at the visitor’s el- 
bow. An outstanding feature of the equip- 
ment may be the automatic processor now 
under construction by the International 
Filmbook Corporation for use in day- 
light. 
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Publicity Clinic To Be Held in June 


— G. MELCHER of the 
R. R. Bowker Company, member of the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee, is in charge 
of arrangements for a Publicity Clinic to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Friday and Saturday, June 18 and 
19, prior to the annual conference of the 
American Library Association, which 
opens at the same hotel June 21. 


ATTENDANCE To Be LimirTep 


Attendance at the clinic will be limited 
to librarians of public libraries, assistant 
librarians, and directors of publicity. The 
group will also be kept small enough to be 
very informal and to permit free discus- 
sion. 

“The name ‘clinic,’ is adopted,”’ writes 
Mr. Melcher, “to indicate that publicity 
will be dissected by experts and discussed 
by those invited to the head table with 
the chairman and by those the chairman 
calls on. As New York is the national 
center for book publicity, much of the 
discussion can be drawn from people who 
could bring fresh viewpoints from outside 
the profession. Exhibits of material 
would be displayed or put on the screen to 
aid the discussion and to be examined at 
leisure. Librarians attending will be 
asked to send in advance material for 
comment and analysis.” 

Book publicity and radio publicity will 
be the general themes of the three sessions 
to be held. In addition, an afternoon of 
visits to publishers and bookstores is be- 
ing arranged and an informal luncheon 
and dinner (at which there will be no 
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speeches) which will permit contacts with 
members and leaders of the group. 

Mr. Melcher himself will be in charge 
of two discussions of book publicity, the 
first of which will cover (1) how a book 
is publicized by publishers, (2) the use and 
function of book jackets, and (3) what 
the bookseller has found about displays. 
At the second session, the technique of 
book fairs will be discussed and an analysis 
will be made of submitted material thrown 
on the screen. 

A chairman for the session on radio 
publicity for libraries is still to be chosen. 
What has been learned about technique 
and about effect will be the chief points 
considered. Librarians who have had 
radio experience, publishers or authors 
who have broadcast, and representatives of 
stations will be asked to participate. 

Directing the clinic, in addition to Mr. 
Melcher, are Dorothy Rowden, of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, a member of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee; Margery Quigley, librarian 
of the Montclair (N.J.) Public Library; 
Ethel M. Fair, director of the Library 
School of the New Jersey College for 
Women; and Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
editor of the Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association, serving as consultant. 

A registration fee of $5 will cover 
attendance at all meetings, luncheon, din- 
ner, and transportation to publishers and 
booksellers where needed. Advance regis- 
trations may be sent now to Mr. Melcher, 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 
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Teachers College Group 


Discusses Rental Collections 


F FIFTY-FOUR teachers col- 
lege libraries responding to a questionnaire 
about rental collections of required read- 
ing, only five have them at the present 
time,” Carroll Preston Baber, of Kansas 
State Teachers College Library, reported 
to librarians of normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges at their meeting held Decem- 
ber 30, in connection with the Midwinter 
Conference in Chicago. 

Mr. Baber was one of three speakers at 
the meeting, others being Leon Carnovsky, 
of the Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Hazel Armstrong, of 
Indiana State Teachers College Library. 

Lack of interest in rental collections in 
such libraries is due, Mr. Baber feels, to 
present state laws, a dearth of staff facili- 
ties, lack of money, and the existence of 
rental collections elsewhere on the campus. 
Such facilities have been highly successful 
elsewhere, however, he pointed out. 


Mr. CarNovsky’s ADDRESS 


Speaking on “Some Experiments in Rec- 
reational Reading,” Mr. Carnovsky 
pointed out the nature of several move- 
ments currently under way to encourage 
wider reading. 

Types of browsing rooms which have 
been established in numerous college 
libraries, and their differences in book 
equipment and administration, represent 
one such attempt. The dormitory library 
is a recognition of the part accessibility 
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plays in stimulating reading, and such 
ventures in the men’s residence halls at the 
University of Chicago, the dormitories at 
Stephens College, and the International 
Houses at the universities of California, 
Chicago, and Columbia were discussed. 
Activities of librarians with respect to book 
collections in fraternity houses, and the 
current enthusiasm for encouraging private 
student libraries were other stimuli men- 
tioned. 

Various types of courses intending to 
awaken interest in recreational reading, 
and offered for credit, were described by 
Mr. Carnovsky, notably those at Bir- 
mingham-Southern, Trinity College at 
Hartford, and Humboldt State College at 
Arcata, California. 

The study to determine the place of 
reading—and of the library—in the life 
of the typical first-year student, now in 
progress at the Graduate Library School, 
and one of the most comprehensive of its 
kind yet attempted, should, in Mr. Car- 
novsky’s opinion, go far toward answering 
questions about the nature and amount of 
recreational reading done by college stu- 
dents. 


Miss ARMSTRONG’S REPORT 


Miss Armstrong presented a tentative 
report of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the A. L. A. College and Reference 
Section of which a summary will be print- 
ed in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
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“Significance of the School 


Library” 


/ \ S AN aid to speakers and writers 


about the school library, an attractively 
illustrated 48-page pamphlet entitled, The 
Significance of the School Library, made 
its first appearance at the National Edu- 
cation Association Department of Super- 
intendence meeting in New Orleans, 
February 20. 

Mary Helen McCrea of Spokane, 
Washington, a member of the Publicity 
Committee of the A. L. A. School Li- 
braries Section, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
school library specialist at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, and the editor of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, are compilers of the aid, based 
on an issue of the national publicity bulle- 
tin, Leads, which carried the same title. 

Completely revised and printed, instead 
of mimeographed, the pamphlet is designed 
to serve school principals and superin- 
tendents, P. T. A. leaders, and school 
librarians faced with the need of raising 
school library standards, making the work 
of the library better known locally or 
throughout the state, or securing more 
adequate support for its services. 

What the library means to boys and 
girls, to teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity, is shown through actual instances 
of service performed. Standards which 
both high school and elementary school 
libraries should meet are indicated by sam- 
ple standards quoted; the importance of 
a trained librarian is noted in statements 
made by educators of national standing 
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Revised 


and a simple outline of points to be cov- 
ered in a school library service is given. 

“A Few Facts and Figures” suggest the 
quantity as well as the quality of work 
being done for users of school libraries 
throughout the United States; give a brief 
historical background for school library 
service ; and point the way to the future as 
it is seen by national and state library 
leaders and leaders ‘1 the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers who are 
working on a “six-point program for the 
development of school library service.” 

Distribution of the pamphlet is being 
made to several hundred state and na- 
tional leaders outside the profession by 
A. L. A. Headquarters. School library 
supervisors may wish to supplement this 
distribution by securing copies at quantity 
rates for free distribution to influential 
county and district leaders, and by basing 
state-wide publicity, especially in educa- 
tional periodicals, on information given, 
combined with that from their own states 
or cities. Local school librarians can per- 
haps secure illustrated feature stories in 
local and school newspapers which will 
link the work of their own libraries with 
that being done throughout the country. 

Copies of The Significance of the School 
Library may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, at the following 
rates: single copies, 50 cents; 10 or more 
copies, 40 cents each. 
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News of State Legislation 


— 


a 
Ss Davey of Ohio has 


signed a bill providing $150,000 for pub- 
lic libraries of the state, according to a 
telegram received from Paul Noon, state 
librarian, as the Bulletin goes to press. 

An annual state aid fund of $1,250,000 
is being asked of the Michigan legislature 
by the Michigan Library Association for 
public libraries of the state. 

“Tt is the intention of this act to add to 
the public library service given by local 
communities, and not to relieve such com- 
munities of their responsibilities,” the bill, 
which has recently been received by the 
A. L. A. Public Library Division, states 
frankly. 

Part of the fund, if received, would be 
distributed on a per capita basis to com- 
munities which maintain public libraries 
in whole or in part; part, equal to 15 per 
cent, would be set aside for a period of 
ten years in a fund to be known as the “‘i- 
brary equalization fund,” which would 
be allocated for the establishment of pub- 
lic libraries and to help them “meet the 
standards established by the state librarian 
or his representative.” 

During the next three years, if any lo- 
cal library’s annual appropriation is cut 
below its appropriation for last year, the 
bill provides, the library shall be disquali- 
fied for that year from receiving state aid. 
At the end of the three-year period, li- 
braries must meet certain standards or 
be ineligible for state assistance. 

“Any public library to receive an ap- 
portionment of the fund,” states the bill, 
“must conform to such certification re- 


quirements for personnel as are or may be 
established by the state librarian.” Funds 
received from the state need not be spent 
for books and periodicals alone. 

A State Board for Libraries is proposed 
for Michigan in a second measure drafted. 

In North Carolina, the bill drafted 
since the Bulletin’s last report on state leg- 
islation asks for an annual appropriation 
of $150,000 instead of for an appropria- 
tion for the biennium. 

In Vermont, $.8, which has passed the 
Senate, provides for extension of service 
through regional libraries and proposes 
$25,000 for the biennium to make such 
extension possible. 

In several states, instead of a separate 
bill, the plan is to include an item for state 
aid with the state agency operating appro- 
priation, or immediately following, in the 
budget or appropriation bill. These states 
are Arkansas, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
West Virginia. 

Indorsements of library efforts to se- 
cure state aid have appeared, among other 
places, in the February issue of the In- 
dependent Woman, organ of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women; in the November Club Woman, 
organ of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; in the Saturday Review of 
Literature for January 16; in the New 
Republic for January 6; and the Parents’ 
Magazine for February. In Your State 
and Library Service, a leaflet recently 
published by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, members of the con- 
gress are urged to work for state aid. 
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A 
Tentative Program of the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Conference 


New York City, June 21 to 26 


THEME: Enduring Values 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia will wel- 
come delegates attending the first general 
session, Monday evening, June 21, at which 
President Malcolm Glenn Wyer will deliver 
his presidential address. H. Marjorie Beal, 
president of the League of Library Com- 
missions, will respond on behalf of the 
A. L. A. and affiliated organizations. 

At the second general session representa- 
tives of the Special Libraries Association and 
of the A. L. A. will participate in a joint 
session. 

While titles of addresses have not yet been 
announced, it is a pleasure to report that 
acceptances have been received from Carl 
Van Doren, author and critic, and Charles 
W. Ferguson, associate editor of the Read- 
er's Digest, to speak at other sessions. Lux- 
moore Newcombe, librarian of the National 
Central Library in London, who was sched- 
uled for the Richmond conference and could 
not be present, may also be a speaker. 


ApULT EpUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Ten or twelve discussion groups will be 
held, followed by a general meeting at which 
Morse Cartwright will preside and at which 
findings of the group meetings will be pre- 
sented for discussion. A luncheon meeting 
is also tentatively planned. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session. Topic: “Extension of Rural 
Library Service.” Dean Louis R. Wilson, 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, and Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library will be among the speakers. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Joint sessions with National Association 
of State Libraries and Public Documents 
Committee. 


Art REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Two sessions. 


CaTALoG SECTION 


Three sessions. General session, Large 
Libraries Round Table, and Small Libraries 
Round Table. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Four sessions. General session: “Value of 
Records in College and University Libra- 
ries;” “Libraries in the Higher Educational 
Institutions in Germany ;” business meeting. 
College Librarians Round Table: “College 
Library Booklist;” “Discussion of Science 
Periodicals and Sets for the College Li- 
brary ;” “The Library Consultant, an Exten- 
sion of College Library Reference Service.” 
Reference Librarians Round Table: three 
papers on practical problems. Open meeting 
with College Library Advisory Board. 


Cottece Lisrary Apvisory Boarp 
An open session, with College and Refer- 
ence Section. 
CounTy AND REGIONAL Liprarigs SECTION 
Two sessions, one a luncheon meeting. 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” LUNCHEON 


Library trustees, library donors, well 
known authors, and other distinguished 
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laymen will be guests of honor and speakers. 
There will be an overseas radio broadcast 
from British library friends. 


HospiTAt Lipraries ROUND TABLE 
One session and a breakfast. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


Junior Cotiece Lisrariges RouND TABLE 
One session. 


Junior Mempers Rounp TABLE 
Three sessions, including a luncheon and 
dinner, 
LEAGUE OF LisrARY COMMISSIONS 
One session and a dinner meeting. 


LENDING SECTION 
One session. Topic: Bringing together 
talent and opportunity in the library profes- 
sion. Papers followed by general discussion. 


LIBRARIANS OF Boarps OF EDUCATION AND 
TEACHERS Rooms oF Pustic LIBRARIES 
One session. Topics: “Publicity” and 

“Curriculum Exchange.” 





Woodcut by Rudolph Ruzicka 
Courtesy of the New York Public Library 
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LisrARY BuILDINGS ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


LiBRARY COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 


One session. Following a business meet- 
ing, “National Libraries of Latin America; 
Their Organization and Resources,” will 
be discussed by Gerald Sandy, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library; “Methods and 
Technique in 
Bibliography,” by Rodolfo O. Rivera, execu- 
tive secretary, Duke University Press. 

Reports of the following surveys: “Li- 
braries and Archives in the Middle Ameri- 
cas,” by Arthur E. Gropp, Department of 
Middle American Research, Tulane Uni- 
versity; “Early Records in Libraries and 
Archives of South America,” by Irving A. 
Leonard, Department of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, University of California; “Public 
Documents of Mexico,” by Annita M. Ker, 
Library of Congress; “Library Progress in 
Brazil,’ by Cora E. Cook, Denver Public 
Library; “Handbook of Latin-American 


Studies,” by Lewis Hanke, Widener Library, 


Harvard University. 


Report on activities of American Library 


Institute; of Pan American Union, by C. E. 
Babcock; Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, by Mary Alice Matthews; In- 
stitute for International Education, by Ste- 
phen P,. Duggan. 


Liprary Girts RouNpD TABLE 

One session. Discussion topics: Should a 
tax-supported institution encourage private 
benefactions and, if so, how can it be done 
without affecting tax support? How will the 
new tax legislation affect potential library 
donors? Should libraries have a definite 
program looking toward increased revenue 
from endowments, bequests, and memorial 
funds? How can the endowment opportuni- 
ties of the library be made known to the 
giving public? 

“College Policies in Regard to Gifts and 
Bequests” will be discussed by Robert L. 
Kelly, executive secretary, Association of 
American Colleges, and “Tax Laws as Re- 
lated to Giving,” by a speaker to be an 
nounced. 
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TENTATIVE NEW YORK PROGRAM 


LisprARyY Rapio BROADCASTING 
RouND TABLE 


Library broadcasting will be discussed at 
the pre-conference publicity clinic (see page 
173), and one of the group discussions an- 
nounced under the Adult Education Round 
Table will be on radio broadcasting. 


Music Lisprary ASSsOcIATION 


Two sessions, one open to any inter- 
ested persons who may care to arrange to 
attend with members. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Four sessions and a dinner. Paul A. T. 
Noon, of Ohio State Library, will speak on 
the “Survey of State Library Organizations” 
and James I. Wyer, of the New York State 
Library, on “The Proper Organization and 
Functions of the State Library.” 

Joint meetings with the Public Documents 
Committee and the Committee on Archives 
and Libraries, and a joint banquet with the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 


OrDER AND Book SELECTION ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


PERIODICALS SECTION 


Two sessions. “Standardization” is the 
topic of one meeting, at which it is hoped 
to have a speaker from the American Stand- 
ards Association and a report from the 
Committee on Standardization of Reference 
Data on Periodicals. Acquisition problems 
relating to periodicals is the subject of the 
round table at the second session. 

An extensive exhibit of periodical tools 
will be on display at these meetings. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 
One session. The practice observed by 
some library schools of offering professional 
service under supervision in checking and 
cataloging the book collections of small li- 
braries in the city for a fee will be discussed. 


Pusiic DocuMENTS COMMITTEE 
Five sessions, including joint meetings 
with the Committee on Archives and Li- 
braries and the National Association of 
State Libraries. Topic of general session: 
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“Documents in General, Federal and State.” 
Topics of other sessions: “Municipal Docu- 
ments” and “International Documents.” 


Pus.uicitry Rounp TABLE 
Round table discussion. Topic: “Library 
Publicity for the Business Man,” with 
Harry L. Gage, trustee of the Montclair 
(N.J.) Free Public Library, in charge. 
Pre-conference publicity clinic, in charge 
of Frederic G. Melcher, of the R. R. Bowker 
Company. See page 173 for details. 


Re.icious Booxs SEcTION 

Two sessions. “What Is a Religious 
Book?” will be discussed by Frank Glenn 
Lankard, dean of Brothers College, Drew 
University, and “Some Significant Periodi- 
cal Articles in the Field of Religion during 
1936-37” by Theodore L. Trost, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School Library. The in- 
dexing of religious periodicals will likewise 
be discussed. 


SALARIES, STAFF, AND SERVICE COMMITTEE 
Open meeting. Subject to be announced. 
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ScHoot LiprARies SECTION 


Seven sessions, including the annual din- 
ner and a joint meeting and reception with 
the Section for Library Work with Young 
People and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. Constance Rourke, author of 
Audubon, will speak at the joint session, and 
Marie M. Hostetter, chairman of the School 
Libraries Section, will extend greetings to 
publishers, The juvenile editors of publish- 
ing houses will be guests of honor at the re- 
ception. 

“Reading Guidance” is the theme of the 
general session. Michael Lucey, principal 
of Julia Richman High School, will speak on 
“School Library Values;” Bernice Leary, 
specialist in elementary education, United 
States Office of Education, on “Remedial 
Reading;” Elsa R. Berner, Lake Junior High 
School Library, Denver, and Edna E. Gus- 
tafson, West Denver High School Library, 
on “Reading Guidance in Denver School 
Libraries.” 

Private school librarians, school library 
supervisors, and teachers college librarians 
will hold breakfast meetings and there will 
be one business session. Tea will be served 
every afternoon except Thursday. A sched- 
ule of visits to school libraries will be an- 
nounced. 


SECTION FOR Liprary WorkK WITH 
CHILDREN 


Five sessions, including a business meeting, 
the Newbery medal dinner, and a reception 
for children’s librarians. The winner of the 
Newbery medal will be announced at the 
general session and Mrs. Frances Clark Say- 
ers, author, and professor of children’s liter- 
ature at the University of California, will 
speak. There will be a joint meeting and 
reception with the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table and the School Libraries Sec- 
tion. See the latter group for program. 

Reservations for the Newbery medal din- 
ner should be made with Ruth Giles, Web- 
ster Branch Public Library, 1465 York Ave- 
nue, New York City. Price, $3.50. 


SMALL LiprariEs RouND TABLE 


Two sessions, one for librarians in cities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 and the other for librari- 
ans in towns of 10,000 and less. 
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Topics at the meeting for librarians jn 
towns of 10,000 and less: “What are ‘En- 





during Values’ in the Very Small Library?” | 


“Enduring Values through Development of 
Small Library Service; What Some States 


Are Doing: (a) Citizens Committees, (b) | 


Coéperative Book Buying, and (c) County 
and Regional Libraries;” “Point of View 
of a Trustee.” 

TRUSTEES SECTION 


Three sessions, one of which will be a 
dinner meeting at which President Wyer 
will speak. 


University Liprary ExTENSION SERVICE 


RouND TABLE 
One session. 


WorK WITH THE BLIND RounpD TABLE 


One session. Topics: “Definite Zones for 
Libraries for the Blind;” “Distribution of 
Talking Book Records.” 


WorK WITH THE ForREIGN Born 
RounpD TABLE 


One session. ‘Topic: “Need for Easy but 
Intelligent Adult Reading Matter.” 
Younc Pegopie’s Reapinc Rounp Taste 


Three sessions, including a luncheon and 
a joint session with the Section for Library 
Work with Children and the School Li- 
braries Section. See latter section for the 
program of the joint meeting. 


OIA 


To Study American Library 
Buildings 


Dr. RicHarp Orror, librarian of 
Leeds University, England, with Mrs. 


Offor, will be in this country and Canada | 


during March, April, and May to make | 


an extensive study of American library 
buildings. This survey is part of an in- 
vestigation of library conditions in Europe 
and America which the Library Associa- 
tion of Great Britain is conducting with 
the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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A. L. A. NEWS 





Officers for 1937-38 Nominated 


Harrison W. Craver, director of 
the Engineering Societies Library, in New 
York City, has been nominated for the 
presidency of the American Library As- 
sociation during 1937-38 by the Nominat- 
ing Committee, of which Andrew Keogh, 
of Yale University Library, is chairman. 
The complete list of nominees follows: 


PRESIDENT 


Harrison Warwick Craver, Engineering 
Societies Library, New York City 


First Vice PRresipENT 
or 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, School of Library 


Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York 
City 
‘TREASURER 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MemBerS OF EXECUTIVE BoarD 
(Two Vacancies) 


Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Charles Harvey Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames 

Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
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ship, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Carl Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Mempsers oF CoUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 

Tommie Dora Barker, Library School, 
Emory University, Emory University, Geor- 
gia 

J. Christian Bay, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago. 

Will H. Collins, Public Library, Akron, 
Ohio 

Icko Iben, State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Library, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Esther Johnston, Public Library, New 
York City 

Flora Belle Ludington, Mount Holyoke 
College Library, South Hadley, Massachu- 


setts 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Public Library, New 
York City 

Flora B. Roberts, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Susan T. Smith, Public Library, Berkeley, 


California 

Miriam D. Tompkins, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Officers whose terms expire in 1937 are 
Malcolm Glenn Wyer, the president; 
Amy Winslow, first vice president ; Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, second vice president; 
Louis Round Wilson, president, 1935-36; 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, treasurer. Execu- 
tive Board members whose terms expire 
this year are Milton James Ferguson and 
Chalmers Hadley. The retiring Council 
members are Harold F. Brigham, Herbert 
S. Hirshberg, Harriet E. Howe, Carleton 
B. Joeckel, and Mary U. Rothrock. 
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Cost of Living and Salaries 
Will Be Studied 


Tue Committee on Salaries, Staff, 
and Service believes that salary studies and 
salary schedules are of vital importance to 
the profession, particularly the formula- 
tion of basic salaries for librarians in vari- 
ous grades of service, but realizes that all 
discussion of salaries for librarians must 
take into consideration how much it costs 
librarians to live. 

Although the government index of the 
United States Department of Labor gives 
data on the cost of living of the working 
man in various communities, it does not 
give a true picture of the cost of living 
for librarians or other professional groups 
who, by nature of their work, must live 
on a different scale than the working man 
and must make certain expenditures for 
educational and cultural items not taken 
into consideration by the government in- 
dex. The committee is therefore at- 
tempting to gather basic material on the 
cost of living of librarians, and is asking 
the codperation of A. L. A. members in 
this project. 

It is believed that an adequate sampling 
can be obtained by sending a questionnaire 
to approximately 15 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Association who are engaged 
in library work, and for this purpose the 
first six individual library members on 
each page of the 1936 Handbook have 
been asked to supply information. In ad- 
dition to these, the committee has included 
certain others in order that all classes 
and types of libraries, all areas of the 
country, and all grades of library service 
may be represented. 

The information thus obtained should 
be of fundamental use to the profession, 
not only in furnishing data on the present 
costs of living, but also on the average, 
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median, or model salaries of this group of 
librarians. It is now impossible to give, 


or even estimate, the average, median, or | 


model salaries for librarians. 

The committee earnestly requests that 
each member of the Association who re- 
ceives the questionnaire cooperate by fur- 
nishing information and by encouraging 
others receiving it to do so. Without the 
active codperation of these members, the 
committee cannot secure the desired re- 
sults. 


To Promote Welfare of 
Librarians 


Two resolutions have been passed by 
the A. L. A. Committee on Salaries, 
Staff, and Service, one advocating staff 
associations in libraries when _ the 
size of staff warrants, the other 
personnel committees in state library 
associations. ‘The text of the resolutions 
follows: 


Staff Associations 


Resolved, That the A. L. A. Committee on 
Salaries, Staff, and Service believes that staff 
associations, devoted to professional, social 
and economic welfare, can play an important 
role in furthering of librarianship, and there- 
fore recommends that staff associations be 
sponsored in libraries, both municipal and 
college, where the size of the staff warrants 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this committee appoint a 
subcommittee on staff associations to pro- 
mote the organization of new staff associa- 
tions and to encourage and codperate with 
those already established. 


Personnel Committees 


Whereas, The A. L. A. Committee on 
Salaries, Staff, and Service believes that the 
welfare of librarians is of prime importance 
to the library profession and should there- 
fore be given utmost consideration, not only 
by the A. L. A., but also by state and other 
library 


associations, the Committee on 
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Salaries, Staff, and Service earnestly requests 
each state library association to appoint and 
encourage actively a personnel committee or 
committees dealing with salaries, working 
conditions, staff welfare, and other phases of 
personnel; to provide a place on the program 
for the discussion of personnel matters at 
each annual state meeting; and to send 
representatives of its personnel committee 
or committees to attend and to participate 
actively in the meeting on personnel problems 
to be sponsored by the A. L. A. Committee 
on Salaries, Staff, and Service at each annual 
A. L. A. conference. 


New Officers Elected at 
Midwinter 


AMonc new officers elected at mid- 
winter are: 


College Librarians of the Middle West: 
Isabelle Clark, Grinnell College Library, 
Grinnell, Iowa, chairman; Leland R. Smith, 
Butler University Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, secretary. 

Librarians of Boards of Education and 
Teachers Rooms: Mrs. Dilla MacBean, 
Board of Education Library, Chicago, re- 
elected chairman. 

Normal School and Teachers College Li- 
brarians: Miss Barcus Tichenor, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, Indiana, 
chairman. 

University and Reference Librarians 
Steering Committee: Thomas P. Fleming, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, chairman; A. F. Kuhlman, Van- 
derbilt University Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee, secretary; Arnold H. Trotier, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, re- 
tiring chairman. 


Reprint Free 


Eeanor M. Wirmer’s article on 
“School Library Studies and Research,” 
has been reprinted from the Library Quar- 
terly, October, 1936, and may be obtained 
on request by anyone directing research or 
investigating studies. Address the A. L. A. 
School and Children’s Library Division, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





A Busy Day 
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J. Pertam Danton, librarian of 


REDMAR® 


1. 1185 students and faculty members 
came to the library. 26 used the 
Browsing Room 232 the Reference 
Room, 124 the Periodical Room, 144 
the Business iheary, and 659 the 
Reserve Book Room. 


2. 826 books were lent to per 
pees were called for at th 
esk. 


22229 


. 85 questions were answered. 


ccice 


22 more questions were answered by 
+ aoe 
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5. 52 new books were added to the Li- 
brary; purchase orders for 20 new 
books were sent out. 


Po CO 


6. 19 books were bound or repaired. 


ey ey ee 


7. 133 catalog cards were filed. 


Fe 


8. 1 book was sent to another library 
on interlibrary loan; 16 letters and 
25 notices were sent. 
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9. 47 books were placed on the Reserve. 





Temple University, reports a busy day: 
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For Hospital Librarians 
To the Editor: 


The Division of Library Instruction of the 
University of Minnesota will offer a train- 
ing course for hospital librarians in its spring 
quarter, March 30 to June 12. This is being 
given in response to a steady demand from 
workers in hospital libraries, the medical and 
nursing staffs of hospitals and the Minnesota 
State Board of Control. This board has 
jurisdiction over all the state-supported hos- 
pitals in Minnesota, including many types. 
It is believed that this is the first extended 
course of this kind to be offered anywhere, 
and it will, consequently, be largely experi- 
mental. 

Miss Perrie Jones, librarian of the St. 
Paul Public Library, who has just retired 
from her position as institution librarian of 
the Minnesota State Board of Control, will 
be in general charge of the course. Many 
medical and library experts of the university 
and of the hospitals of the state will give 
lectures on their specialties. A six-weeks 
practice period, or internship, in approved 
hospitals, will be a required part of the 
course. Further information may be re- 
ceived from the registrar of the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Frank K. Wa tter, Director 

Division of Library Instruction 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Wellesley Institute Recom- 
mended 
To the Editor: 


Librarians are urged to be better versed 
in the subject matter of their books and not 
to become forgotten men by their own choos- 
ing, devoting themselves principally to 
routine, by Ernest J. Reece of Columbia, 
writing in The Curriculum in Library 
Schools. How to do this in a crowded life 
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is a problem for librarians, but many may 
be interested in the solution I found through 
attending the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley in whose cross-section 
membership a limited section is reserved for 
librarians. I found the institute a very 
stimulating and enlightening experience and 
since it is held on the beautiful country cam- 
pus of Wellesley College overlooking Lake 
Waban, recreation can be combined with the 
conference to provide an ideal vacation at 
moderate cost. 

“The World Challenge to Democracy— 
How Can America Meet It?” is to be the 
pertinent subject for this year’s lectures, 
forums, and round tables, with Dr. Colston 
Warne of Amherst College as faculty leader. 
The unique membership plan makes the in- 
stitute representative of a typical community 
and brings varied practical experience to bear 
in the discussions of vital social and economic 
problems. These discussions by men and 
women in the active business, industrial, and 
professional worlds are most stimulating and 
I can heartily recommend them for librarians 
wishing to widen their horizons. Those who 
are interested in the possibility of attending 
the institute this summer, which will be held 
July 10 to 24, 1937, may procure details and 
membership blanks from Grace L. Osgood, 
14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maria C. Brace, Head 

Business and Economics Department 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Louisiana to Offer Course on 
Large Unit Libraries 
To the Editor: 

The library school of the Louisiana State 
University offers for the first time, during 
the summer session of 1937, a three-semester- 
hour course on some of the practical aspects 
of the larger library unit, county or regional. 
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It is planned for experienced librarians with 
the idea of bridging in part the gap between 
the findings of research workers with regard 
to larger service areas, and present practices 
in ordinary city or county libraries. Those 
who wish to do so may bring their own prob- 
lems to serve as the basis of their work. 

After an introduction on modern trends 
and the relation of social analyses to library 
problems, the class will consist of discussions 
of principle and theory followed by applica- 
tions to concrete situations in such fields as 
surveys, service areas, regional laws, plan- 
ning, distribution systems, organization of 
book stock, budgets and cost accounting, citi- 
zen cooperation, and publicity. 

The course will be open to qualified li- 
brarians, but can be taken for credit only by 
those who meet the requirements of the uni- 
versity for graduate courses. Those who 
register in advance will receive an outline of 
the course and a reading list, with suggestions 
for setting up local problems as their class 
project. 

Miss Helen Gordon Stewart, who will 
teach the course, gained a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with standard routines through some 
years of experience as head of a public li- 
brary, and a knowledge of the recent ad- 
vances in theory through special courses 
leading to a Ph.D. in Columbia University 
with sociology and psychology as major sub- 
jects. The Carnegie Demonstration of Brit- 
ish Columbia, which she directed from 1930 
to 1936, provided a testing ground for the 
adaptation of the former to meet the require- 
ments of the latter through the medium of 
the larger unit. All the theories discussed 
in this course, therefore, while necessarily 
tentative at this stage have been actually 
tried out and have been found to work. 

James A. McMIitten, Director 
School of Library Science 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


Observing Boys and Girls Week 
To the Editor: 

Librarians are invited to take part in ob- 
serving Boys and Girls Week which is set 
this year for April 24 to May 1. The Ad- 
vance Herald, giving the program for the 
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week, day by day, and the 1937 Manual of 
Suggestions, with ideas about organization, 
publicity, and the detailed daily program, are 
ready and may be obtained without charge 
upon request from our committee. 

The annual programs in most communi- 
ties are designed to include children from 
about ten to eighteen years of age. Specific 
year-around results which have followed 
such an observance, when properly carried 
out, are reported in the Manual. 

S. Kenprick GuERNSEY, Secretary 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee 
35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago 


Girl Scouts To Celebrate 
To the Editor: 


During 1937 nearly 400,000 girl scouts 
and their leaders throughout the United 
States will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization, the actual birth- 
day being March 12. The date of October 
13 will also be observed as the birthday of 
Mrs. Juliette Low, the founder. 

Will libraries assist in observing the an- 
niversary, especially on the two days desig- 
nated? Scout executives will welcome their 
participation. 

A. SCHAEFFER, JR. 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated 


First among A.L.A. Members 


Eight of the first five hundred members to 
join the American Library Association are 
still active, a recent check of headquarters 
records showed. These are Mrs. Henry 
James Carr, George Watson Cole, Ellen 
Gale, Frank Pierce Hill, Harry L. Koop- 
man, Ernest Cushing Richardson, Helen 
Sperry, and Willis K. Stetson. 


“Though my immediate activities have 
long since become bibliographical,” Mr. Cole 
wrote recently to Secretary Carl H. Milam, 
“T still continue to cherish a great esteem 
and admiration for the American Library 
Association through whose portals I entered 
actively into library work. May it continue 


to go on increasing in numbers and useful- 
” 
ness. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


2 


Louise Dinwipnik, librarian of George 
Washington High School at Alexandria, 
Virginia, has done some of the most success- 
ful publicity for her school library that has 
come to the attention of A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, securing articles not only in Virginia 
but in Washington, D.C., newspapers. The 
sketch which illustrates “No Longer a 
Lonely Crusoe” is her own. 

NorMaA OLIN IRELAND, codrdinator of 
junior member activities, has summarized for 
the Bulletin her report to the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table at the recent Midwinter 
Conference in Chicago. She is at present 
substituting at Pomona College Library 
while on leave from her post as reference 
librarian at Bierce Library, University of 
Akron. 

RutH RutTZEn, author of the second in a 
series of articles on adult education spon- 
sored by the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, is chief of the Circulation De- 
partment at the Detroit Public Library. 
She is associate editor of The Michigan Li- 
brarian recently developed from the School 
Librarian into a periodical of general library 
interest. 

J. H. SHera, who presented “Librarian 
Participation in Higher Education” at the 
meeting of College Librarians of the Middle 
West during the Midwinter Conference, is 
associated as bibliographer with the Library 
of Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems at Miami University. 
He will be remembered by Bulletin readers 
as one of the contributors to the recent col- 
lege library series. 

EsTHER WARREN, editorial assistant on 
the Bulletin, gives a bird’s-eye-view of the 
new School and Children’s Library Division 
in its first year as one of a number of articles 
on A. L. A. Headquarters activities written 
by junior staff members at headquarters. 


a 
Survey in Central America and 
the West Indies 


A grant of $17,000, extending from Jan- 
uary, 1937, to December, 1938, has been 
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made by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Department of Middle American Research 
of Tulane University of Louisiana for a 
survey of archives and libraries in Central 
America and the West Indies. This work 
has been delegated to Arthur E. Gropp, 
librarian of the department, and chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, who with 
Mrs. Gropp is now in Guatemala at work 
on the survey. 

Data will be gathered on administrative 
features, building, equipment and person- 
nel, extent of the book collection, and types 
and contents of materials preserved, accord- 
ing to the terms approved by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Additional information will be 
collected on binderies, bookshops, printing 
establishments, and important private li- 
braries. If plans materialize, results of the 
survey will be published in the form of a 
guide to the libraries and archives of the 
countries represented. 


Child Health Day, 1937 


“Health Protection for Every Child” will 
be the slogan for May Day—Child Health 
Day in 1937, sponsored by the United States 
Children’s Bureau with the object of pro- 
moting the extension of year-round child- 
health service in every community. 

State May Day chairmen are being ap- 
pointed to plan state-wide programs. Re- 
quests for information concerning these 
programs should be addressed to the state 
chairman in care of the state health depart- 
ment. 


Crerar Adjusts Salaries 


Adjustment of staff salaries was voted by 
the directors of the John Crerar Library, 
in Chicago, at their 1937 annual meeting. 
Installation of a new book conveyor, with 
pre-set, electrically controlled delivery on 
sixteen floors, was likewise voted, and other 
appropriations in the 1937 budget were ma- 
terially increased. 

The Crerar Library, in spite of decreased 
income, has closed each year of its history 
with a surplus. The amount of the surplus 
in 1936 was over $20,000. 























